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“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a — 
HIE Bishop of Gloucester, in a letter to Mr. G. Mitchell, one of 








| 
the Secretaries of the Agricultural Union, protests that 


4¢ although he expressed himself strongly, but good-humouredly, as 
to the itinerant agitation,” he loves the labourer very much. What 
he objects to is his demand for more pay. ‘The Union asks for sub- 
scriptions, consequently the men ask for wages, consequently the 
farmers get ‘‘sullen,” ‘and I fear the resolution is taken to re- 
adjust when winter is upon us.” We deeply regret to be forced to 
believe that this threat is well founded; that in Gloucestershire, 
Oxfordshire, Essex, Dorset, Herefordshire, and probably in other 
counties, the farmers, encouraged by such speeches as that of the 
Bishop, intend to lock out the Unionists during the winter; and that 
the labourers, hearing that physical force is allowable, will resort to 
it, and appeal to the torch against the horse-pond. ‘That ‘ good- 
humoured” speech has done mischief past belief to the country, as 
wellas to the Church. Nolabourers’ meeting ever separates now with- 
out a demand that ‘‘ the Bishops, who have starved the curates so 
Jong, and now want to starve the labourers,” shall be abolished, or 
without some most regrettable reference to ‘‘ sterner and sharper ” 
weapons than words. As we have endeavoured to show elsewhere, 
it is high time that some of the statesmen spoke out, aud convinced 
the labourers that the upper classes are not banded together 
against them. 


This accident in Oxfordshire is most unfortunate. The Duke 
of Marlborough has there taken the lead against the men; the 
men very wrongly used the harvest as a weapon to gain a sudden 
increase of 50 per cent., the farmers are intensely exasperated, 
and Mr. Cardwell has defeated the Union by using the soldiers 
in the harvest-field. We do not suppose the Secretary at War 
intended anything of the kind. The soldiers are not ordered 
to reap, but only allowed to reap, as they have been every 
year for many years past; but the labourers, expecting to 
find all dignitaries hostile, firmly believe that Goverument sent 
the soldiers on purpose to ruin them. The workmen of the city 
have taken up the matter, and pledge themselves to deprive Mr. 
Cardwell of his seat ; but it is in the villages that th« effect is most 
Serious. The labourers are most unreasonable about the matter, 
as the harvest is matter of national concern, and soldiers have as 
much right to work voluntarily as anybody else; but the truth is, 
the men are getting ulcerated by the injustice of the attacks made 
upon their freedom. If the clergy in particular do not speak out 
quickly —their organ, the Guardian, has done so in a most wise 
and Christian-like spirit—they will lose hold of the labourers 
altogether. ‘The attacks at the meetings on “these black-coats 
who grab our puddens out of Christian love,” —vide Mr. Arch’s last 
Speech,—are becoming as savage as they must be unjust. 


Reading the reports of six or seven labourers’ meetings, we are 
struck by three points which come out in all of them. ‘The first 
is, that the men invariably demand “ Jand at farmers’ rent” in aid 
of silver wages, the quantity fixed on being apparently half an acre 





1o7t | per head, wife and children included ; 














the second is that the 
Poor-Law allowance of five shillings a week now paid for board- 
ing-out pauper children has seriously deepened the labourer’s 


conviction that he is unfairly paid, (‘* Whoy! my childer don’t get 


‘half on it,” was one man’s exclamation) ; and the third is, that the 
| leaders are looking round anxiously for some peaceful method of 
 hovinn that the men are dissatisfied. ‘They want apparently to 
convince the big people that they are feeling deeply. Their last 
| wish is quite reasonable, and not diflicult to gratify. On the first 
Prime after lst September, when all the squires are at home for 
the partridges, let every labourer in England, Churchman or 
Dissenter, attend morning service in the parish church in his 
working dress. That is a peaceful and a courteous demonstration, 
it will bring the facts home to the most educated men in the 
villages—the clergy—and it will put an end at once to the idea 
that the discontent is local. 





The Paris correspondent of the Times allirms that M, Thiers 
intends as soon as the Assembly meets to propose the defini- 
tive proclamation of the Republic, the creation of a Second 
Chamber, and the investment of the President and the 
Upper Chamber jointly with the power of dissolution. The con- 
stitution of the Second House is to be left to the Assembly. The 
hunger and thirst of English correspondents for something a 
little like the English Constitution is very amusitig, as is their 
apparent inability to understand French instinets, If the Senate 
is to be elected by the Assembly from within itself, an idea often 
suggested, the power of dissolution may be confided to it, bat no 
French Assembly will ever give rights over itself to a Council 
with concurrent legislative power. We question greatly if 
M. Thiers will propose to establish any Second Chamber at all, as 
in his judgment the materials for one do not exist, though he may 
ask for the power of dissolution, to be exercised with the consent 
of the Council of State. At present, this power rests in theory 
with the Assembly itself. It seems certain that some new agree- 
ment has been made between M. Thiers and the Republicans, for M. 
Gambetta’s paper hasceased to argue for a dissolution, and he himself 
has given up the idea of stumping France, while General Chanzy 
and the Left Centre have signed a paper announcing that they 
and the President have arrived at a definitive understanding on 
the basis of a Republic. 





If Belfast had been a city in any country of the Continent, Bel- 
fast would throughout the week have been in a state of siege. 
From Thursday week to Thursday again the Protestant and 
Catholic mobs have been fighting, shooting each other, killing 
policemen, stoning soldiers, wrecking houses, beating passengers, 
and at last, when the criminal classes had awoke to their oppor- 
tunity, stealing movable property. The Government poured in 
troops till on Wednesday there were 3,200 soldiers and police 
under arms, but they were embarrassed by the old difficulty, 
the want of confidence in the magistracy. Nothing would have 
convinced either side that magistrates of the opposite creed could 
be fair; and the magistrates, aware of this, were afraid of taking 
any responsibility whatever. ‘The Government sent down 
stipendiaries, but they were embarrassed by the local justices, and 
the rioters were consequently allowed to wear themselves out, 
without ever receiving that single sharp volley which in New York 
would have terminated the war. ‘The loss of life has not been 
great, but the number of wounds has been excessive; 
scores Of families have been compelled to leave their houses 
to reside among men of their own creed, and the burglars 
are gorged with plunder. The whole affair has been most dis- 
graceful to Belfast and those who govern it. 


Of course the Orangemen began it. They bad held their Cele- 
bration on July 12 without being attacked, and the Catholics 
expected that they would be allowed to hold theirs also on 
August 15. The Orangemen, however, asserted that the Catholic 
procession was not a procession properly eo called, but a demon- 
stration in favour of Home Rule, and fired at it. The Catholics 
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accepted the challenge, and from that moment there was not a 
pin to choose between the two parties. ‘The only difference seems to 
be that the Protestant mob was a little the better armed and better 
organised of thetwo. Both parties wrecked houses, both assaulted 
quiet passengers on account of their religion, and both allowed 
their women to take a prominent part in the fray. Both were 
guilty of the refined cruelty involved in the orders to change 
quarters suddenly, and both defied the authorities to repress 
them. The worst murder committed, that of Constable Morton, 
was the murder of a Protestant by Protestants because he upheld 
the law. The rioters rioted for the enjoyment of rioting, 
not out of fear or regard for their religions, and should have been 
put down from the first. Any old Indian with 500 soldiers would 
have stopped the rioting in three hours, 
thirteen or fourteen lives,—nothing, compared with the demoralisa- 
tion of a great city. 


Mr. Stanley is very angry because some incredulous people 
decline to believe in the literal accuracy of his stories about Dr. 
Livingstone. He has some right to be angry, for he has done a 
great deed, and all his more important statements have been 
corroborated by Dr. Livingstone’s letters and other evidence, but 
he should remember that it is very difficult to apprehend all at 
once a change so considerable as appears to have passed over the 
great traveller. For example, Mr. Stanley writes to the Herald—we 
quote the paragraph from the New York Nation—that when he told 
Dr. Livingstone of Mr. Greeley’s candidature for the Presidency the 
Doctor said:—‘‘ Hold on! You have told me stupendous things, 
and with a confiding simplicity I was swallowing them peacefully 
down ; but there is a limit to all things. I am asimple, guileless, 
Christian man, and unacquainted with intemperate language; but 
when you tell me that Horace Greeley is become a Democratic 
candidate, I cast the traditions of my education to the winds, and 
say, I'll be —— to all eternity if I believe it. [After a pause.] 
My trunk is packed to go home, but [ shall remain in Africa,— 
for these things may be true, after all; if they are. I desire to 
stay here and unlearn my civilisation.” The Dr. Livingstone 
of 1856 would not, we think, have uttered those sentences, and it 
is by their recollections of the Doctor as he was that the sceptics 
—very unfairly—judge Mr. Stanley’s accounts of him as he is. 


An extraordinary tragedy is reported from Chelsea. Two 
young Berliners, named May and Nagel, came over recently to 
England to avoid the conscription. They formed the acquaint- 


ance of a German girl named Burgess, living in a disreputable | 


house in Langton Street, Chelsea, and on Friday went to stay 
with her there. They appear to l.ave lived there, going about 
with Burgess and an English girl named Gordon to different 
places of amusement till Wednesday night at 8.30, when shots 
were heard, and Nagel was found dead, and May terribly wounded 
by shots from a revolver. May declares that he and his cousin had 


|in a Judge as in any other official. Mere dismissal is a punish- 
ment so absurdly inadequate that the apparent impunity of a 


| corrupt Judge must demoralize the community. 





| The Archbishop of Canterbury, in a speech at Carlisle on 
| behalf of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, pro- 
| pounded a very singular theory. He thought that the great 
| influx of “heathen” into England—sixty Indians, for instance, 
studying in the Inns of Court, and Burmese and Japanese 
Ambassadors wandering about London—was affecting the cur- 
| rent philosophy of the great seminaries. ‘The proximity of the 
East was increasing English toleration for infidelity, and the 
beset of “the extreme lands of heathenism” were exercising 


at a cost perhaps of | 4 great influence over the literature and philosophy of English- 


men of learning. Dr. Tait must surely have thrown his 
mind into some past era, say the second century, or the 
time of the Crusades, when Asiatic thought had much 
of the influence he attributes to it now. The destructive 
scepticism of to-day, scepticism like that developed in Mr, 
Galton’s letter on another page, is distinctively Western, not 
Eastern, based on induction from visible phenomena, not on 
| induction from abstract thought, ‘The scientific process is, of all 
processes, the one most foreign to the Asiatic mind, which is of 
all minds the one most saturated with the idea of the supernatural. 
Atheists exist in India and China, but they do not base their athe- 
ism on the continuity of cause and effect, but on the absence 
of evidence that phenomena are real,—the root-idea of Maya, or 
the great atheistic doctrine of iJlusion—or else on the difficulty 
of reconciling the government of the world with the existence. of 
a wise and benevolent governor. 





The Archbishop was unfortunately unaware of the intensity 
of Indian feeling about the use of this word ‘ heathen,” 
which in India is never employed except in insult, just 
as ‘‘idolator” is in England about Roman Catholics. He had ~ 
no intention of insulting or refusing tolerance to persons. 
of any belief, but the Indians in London think he had, and two- 
of them, a Parsee and a Hindoo, write fierce letters on the sub- 
ject to the Times. One, the Parsee, hints that his Grace is paid 
for declaring opinions he does not believe, and declares that toler- 
ance is noe part of the Christian plan. The other, the Hindoo, 
tells the Archbishop that heathen men hate inaccuracy, want of 
tolerance, and abuse of books the satirist has notread. * We are 
not heathens,” he says, ** for adopting the views of celebrities like 
Mr. Mill, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Darwin, Professor Huxley,” &c. 
These young men know English well, but there are nuances of 
expression which escape them. ‘ Heathen” properly means idola- 
tors, no doubt, but it is used in the English translation of the 
Bible to include all but Israelites, and the clergy therefore employ 
it as a general designation for non-Christians, which these students 
}admit themselves to be. ‘The Archbishop evidently included 














spent all their money and disgraced themselves, and consequently | Mussulmans in the word, which, except he were quoting Scfipture, 
resolved to commit suicide together. As they had only one) would be absurd. - 

weapon, Nagel fired at May, and thought he had killed him, and | PySae eee 
then killed himself. This account is partly confirmed by the | It is pleasant to know from Colonel Henderson’s Report on the 
appearance of Nagel’s body, and by a letter written before the | Metropolitan Police that crime is distinctly decreasing in London. 
catastrophe and posted to the address of the girl Burgess, but | In spite of the recklessness of the people, who expose property, and 
a good deal of suspicion seems to exist in the neighbourhood. | leave their windows unfastened, and swear at the police for “ spy- 
It is said, but not proved, that on Friday the young men had ing about” their premises, burglaries, robberies, and bousebreak- 
£200, which on Wednesday had disappeared, and that they could | ings have decreased from 647 in 1870 to 575 in 1871, and 
not have spent it in the time; but if they were attacked by any |/arcenies from 8,149 to 6,536. ‘This decrease has been 
one, why should May conceal the facts? And who wrote the| effected, moreover, in spite of a great increase in ‘drunkenness, 
letter? The first story, wild as it seems to English imagina- | 28,230 bad cases having been charged against 25,564 in the 
tions, is probably the true one. ‘I'he lads went out for a “ spree,” | previous year. ‘The cause of increase is, doubtless, the increase 
got half drunk, spent money like water, repented, and in Conti- | in wages; but the figures must be perplexing to teetotallers, who 


nental fashion thought they put everything straight by inflicting | hold that drinking and crime always increase together. The most 
capital punishment on themselves. | curious fact in the Report, however, and the one which most. fully 
+ | suggests the vastness of London, is that during the year 5,753 
Judge Barnard, who has been for some time under trial before | persons were lost, 3.734 of them being children under ten. ‘The 
the New York Senate, sitting as an Impeachment Court, with the | police recovered 2,619 children and 446 adults, and 62 were cases 
Chief Justice at their head, has been found guilty, sentenced to) of suicide. ‘The remainder of the children, of course, were found 
dismissal, aud declared disqualified for office. If the Judge was| by their friends. 
really the man New York believed him to be, he has escaped | a 
too easily. No other sentence, however, could have been; Several of the papers have published denials of the story that 
inflicted. It is a remarkable fact that in no English-speaking | the Khedivé is invading Abyssinia, and all kinds of letters are 
country is a corrupt judge liable to penal consequences. Selling being written about atrocities committed on European womens by 


injustice from the Bench is by far the highest offence a man can! Prince Kasai. On the other hand, the Neue Freie Presse, of 
commit against society, and nearly the highest offence against | Vienna, which has a good deal of official information, says a 
morals. Yet it is not punishable as a separate crime. It ought battle between Egyptians and Abyssinians is imminent, while the 
to be the only civil offence made capital. It is impossible to pro-Egyptian journalists admit that the Khedivé is repelling in- 
punish wilful injustice on the Bench, because it would be impos- | cursions of the Abyssinians. Looking at all the stories by the 

ble to prove motive, but it is quite as easy to prove bribe-taking | light of some knowledge of Cairene ways, we should say that the 
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original story in the Telegraph was in the main true, though 
flavoured with dislike to Munzinger; that the Khedivé means 
to conquer the country if he can, that his pretext is his dislike 
to the slave trade, and that he is using stories, possibly true, 
about the sufferings of German women to create a bias in Europe 
against Kassai. Lieutenant Prideaux, the only trustworthy wit- 
ness about those stories, seems to take his information from 
Munzinger. There is no necessity for all that finesse. Nobody 
would object to the Khedivé taking Abyssinia, if he would be 
decently honest in his promises to suppress slavery. 


The most practical suggestion yet made towards economy of 
coal seems to be the use of solid bottoms in ordinary fire-grates. 
It is asserted, and indeed proved, that in any fire-place not ex- 
-gessively small a plate of iron placed upon the grate will halve 
the consumption of coal, reduce the smoke, and leave a cheerful, 
free-burning fire. Quite sufficient air enters through the bars, no 
poking is necessary, and the fire never goes out till the coals are 
consumed. There isno ash and no dust, every particle of fuel 
being consumed. Any householder can try this experiment, and 
veduce his coal bills say 30 per cent., at the cost of a shilling. 


The British Association on Saturday discussed the project of 
building a railway from Alexandretta to the Persian Gulf by a 
“Government guarantee. ‘The cost is to be ten millions, and the 
idea is that ‘Turkey should build it, and England and India 
guarantee the interest. General Strachey, Sir H. Rawlinson, and 
Mr. Grant Duff all condemned this plan, which would tax India 
and England to secure a few days’ improvement in the speed of 
communication. All the speakers, even the advocates of the 
plan, admitted that it could not be carried out by private means, 
and most of them believed that it would never pay. ‘The political 
difficulty strikes us as being even greater than the financial one. 
Supposing the railway to be a failure, England and India would 
be taxed to pay the shareholders; and supposing it to succeed, the 

- Sultan would have his hand upon the throats of the two countries. 
‘That a fortiori is a final objection to the Russian plan of building 


the railway up the valley of the Oxus, a plan strongly advocated | 


by a Russian Count Bykovski, who said he had ridden over the 
entire route. We might as well tunnel the Channel and give 
France the custody of the Tunnel. 


a 


t is now. certain that the great majority of the Spanish Cortes 
‘vill be moderate Radicals, and S. Zorrilla, the Premier, has ad- 
‘dressed to them a somewhat important speech. He sees his 
way to an endurable finance, he uttered platitudes about Cuba, 
but his main concern is evidently with the Church. Upon this subject 
he has’ modified his attitude, which was one of unbending hostility, 
and he-is now evidently willing to accept a compromise. “ We 
must,” he says, ‘* respect the feeling of the Catholics, which is, at 
all events, that of our wives and daughters.” ‘That is, so far as 
we kiiow, the first open acknowledgment by a great official that in 
Southern Europe Catholicism is now influential principally 
through the women, the men having ceased to believe that, or any 
other creed. At the same time, it is to be noted that S. Zorrilla 
does not argue that the creed is therefore to be persecuted. 
Rather it is to be respected, as that of very feeble, but very love- 
able persons, with a title to as much consideration ‘‘ as is con- 
sistent with modern progress.” 


The “armies” in the South-West of England are all astir with 
preparation. The disadvantages of our disjointed and shifting 
organisation are brought out by the necessity for the gathering of 
divers battalions at Blandford, there to be formed into an organic 
force. The troops and the staff come from the four winds, and 
all have to learn what it is to work in harmony. Nothing could 
bring home more completely to the mind of Minister and General 
the need for effective localisation. Mr. Cardwell will tell us that it 
would cost more. No doubt; but in the end it may save 
‘@ new national debt. By the way, the Guardsmen in both 
armies seem to have secured a large share of the plums,—four 
brigades and fourteen or fifteen other appointments. Why are 
these few score gentlemen favoured at the expense of the hundreds 
in the Line? Is it because they live so near Pall Mall? The 
Army at Aldershot which is to make its entry on the field of war at 
Pewsey, is said to be organised and ready for action. That only 
shows how both might have begun operations without all this fuss 


The lions of London just now are the Japanese ‘* Ambas- 
sadors,” that is to say, Sionii Iwakura, the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and his suite. They differ very much from the 
Burmese ‘‘ Ambassadors.” ‘The latter are a knot of persons sent 
over by a Prince of the third rank to Great Britain with the in- 
tention of inflicting a slight upon the Indian Viceroy, by appearing 
to pass over his head and claim for their master equality with 
his mistress. They ought to have been snubbed, and 
have not, we believe, been received on business by Lord 
Granville. The Japanese are envoys from an independent 
Prince of the first, Asiatic, rank, who occupies a very ex- 
ceptional position, who is revolutionising a nation of thirty 
millions, and who has chosen to represent him his own 
highest official grandees. How it happens that Japanese 
officials, one of them, we believe, an hereditary officer who shared 
for centuries in the Mikado’s seclusion, should be good English 
scholars, wear Western dresses, understand lectures on mechanics, 
and deliver epigrammatic opinions on English politics, is, we con- 





fess, a puzzle ; but these things are done. Iwakura wants no Mr. 
Burlingame, and except in the matter of tailoring is not indebted 
to American advice, but acts, thinks, and observes like a keen 
diplomatist of the European school. He is worth studying, as well 
as conciliating, even if he is not the herald of the Mikado,—of a 
man, that is, who is joe enough to decree a new dress and a 
new creed. 


The death of Prince Gholam Mahommed, announced this 
week, is in one way a noteworthy event. He was the last 
surviving son of Tippoo Sahib, grandson of Hyder Ali, and the 
evidence that up to the last years of his life he exercised a sort of 
ascendancy over Mussulman opinion in India is very strong. 
Lord Halifax believed in his influence so earnestly that 
he sanctioned concessions to him condemned throughout India, 
but we are by no means sure he was in the wrong. In the 
mutiny at Vellore in 1806, the Southern Mohammedans used his 
name as a rallying-cry, and in the mutiny of 1857 he might have 
been a leader of insurrection. The fact illustrates clearly the 
Mohammedan idea of pedigree. Gholam Mohammed's power 
rested unquestionably on his birth, but so far from being a patri- 
cian in the English sense, he was the grandson of a corporal, 
Hyder Ali, who was the son of a menial servant. But Hyder Ali 
rose to sovereign power, and was throughout his life the Mussulman 








The present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Mr. G. Camp- | 
bell, is a very conscientious person, with considerable intellectual 
power and a good many crotchets. One of them is that there is 
no such language as Oordoo, but only Hindostanee, which is very 
like saying that Ciceronian Latin is no language, and that the 
only true Latin tongue is the colloquial, chiefly recorded in 
comedies, graffiti, and popular writings. He recently issued an 
edict declaring in so many words that he ‘‘ abolished the Oordoo 


| with claims upon all Indian Mohammedans. 


representative in Mysore, and his grandson was therefore a man 
Pedigree is and can 
be nothing to Mohammedans, but to be a King’s son makes you 
visible, and cawteris paribus, the most acceptable of representatives. 
That kind of feeling about “ blood” is not unknown even in 
England. 


There has been a bad failure in the City. Messrs. Gledstanes 





’ language,” and prohibiting its use in schools, and he has now for- | 
‘bidden the University of Calcutta to examine candidates for 
matriculation in this tongue. 
but the University is a mere department of the State, and unless | 
Lord Northbrook intervenes it must be defeated. 


Calcutta), suspended payment on 
The Syndicate is fighting hard ; | secured and unsecured to the amount of two millions sterling. The 


and Co., leading India merchants (Shand, Fairlie, and Co., im 
Thursday, with liabilities 


| house, @ most respectable one, had suffered severe losses some 


We are in- | years since, and of late its trade has been most unprofitable, 


clined to believe that Mr. Campbell has a sound idea in his head, | the fall in the prices of all imports from India having been 
a wish to give the official stamp to English as against! serious. It will be some days before the truth is known, but 
Jodhnsonese ; but he has the whole body of educated Beharees judging from precedents, a failure of this kind ought to shock the 
against him, and is, in fact, trying in the Middle Ages | whole India trade, and seriously affect the speculations of all pur- 


to abolish Latin in favour of the vernaculars. It is the 


‘oddest exhibition of the modern spirit of intellectual despotism, | 
the spirit which wants to propagate “* Geist” by the bayonet, that | 
we have ever recorded. 





‘chasers of Indian bank shares. It looks v 


very much as if thie 
branch of commerce had for some time been a little unsound. 


Consols were on Friday 923 to 92} for money. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——= 
A DANGER AHEAD. 

JE confess we look forward to the coming Winter with 
grave apprehension. We may underrate the conserva- 
tive forces at work—that is always easy in a country like 
England—but everything seems to us to tend towards a social 
struggle in the Counties which must be disastrous, and may 


| Mayor, at Evesham, has prohibited him from meeting on the 
| Green ; and the Lawyer—witnessa recent case near Chelmsford— 
has told him that anyone who advises and helps him to emigrate 
|is a hopeless rascal. He has been denied the most ordinary 
privileges of freemen,—the right of listening to lectures he 
approves, the right of emigrating from county to county, the 
right of combining to improve his condition, and this by men. 
| who, as he sees, listen to every lecturer on their own side, 
| who emigrate whenever they please to the ends of the earth, 


not be altogether peaceful. The agricultural labourers of the | and who form open and strict combinations to keep him in 
country, more than 600,000 adult males, just excited by a his place. Not one of all those to whom he ought in county 
new prospect of improved position, and interested in a new | belief to look up with reverence has frankly stood forward 


activity, will be exposed to a new hardship, and irritated by a 
new form of pressure from above. Meat, bread, and potatoes 
will all alike be dear, and the farmers, enriched and emboldened 

by their dearness, are intending, in some counties at all events, 
to “try conclusions” with their labourers, and see if they 
cannot “ read them a lesson” on the advantages of suffering 
quietly whatever it may suit employers to inflict. The prices 
demanded for getting in the harvest have irritated the farmers 
beyond measure, the speeches of the itinerant lecturers, often 
imprudent, and sometimes most reprehensible, excite them still 
further, and the sense that in future they will have to deal 
with strong corporations, instead of isolated and therefore 
powerless seekers of bread, drives them beyond all self-control, 
a control which indeed, with Dukes and Bishops urging them 
on, they do not feel it necessary to retain. The kindly feeling, 
as they call it, in the counties—that is the half-contemptuous 
pity on one side and reverential deference on the other which has 
for centuries marked the semi-feudal relations of village labour 
—has already died away, and the farmers are determined that 
the men shall know what “contract”’ is like. They will not | 
take the Bishop of Gloucester’s advice, and duck the lecturers, | 
because the labourers being ten to one, and being told by a 
Bishop that physical violence is a proper weapon to employ, | 








on his behalf. No Peer has gone farther than Lord Ebury, 
who advocates a rise of wages, but declares that combination, 
which alone can place the labourer on an equality with his 
employer, destroys his “independence,” independence exactly 
equivalent to the independence of a worm under a roller,—a 
right to wriggle at discretion. No Bishop has come forward’ 
to say that Christ’s church knows nothing of grades or classes, 
or persons with acres, save in so far as it sympathises most 
strongly with the humble and the oppressed. No county member 
has argued for the freedom of the non-electors whom he is 
supposed to represent. Above all, no statesman of either 
side has deemed the most serious social struggle of our day 
worth a speech or even a remark, has attempted to guide the- 
people, or has so much as endeavoured to explain to them the 
economic laws they are supposed, in some respects rightly 
supposed, to be defying. To the Labourers, congregating in 
their beerhouses and their cottages, talking over the “ agita- 
tors’”’ speeches, and the reports from the neighbouring vil- 
lages, and the bitter broadsheets the Respectables do not see, 
it must seem as if they were abandoned by all the world except 
their own order. For them it is “ the Poor,’ that endless and 
strictly-bound corporation, against the world. We perceive 
from the language of the Guardian, and we perceive it with 


might duck the farmers; but they will jump at the counsel | a deep sense of relief, that a very considerable section of the 
offered by Mr. Sotheron-Estcourt, a man of blood and mark | Clergy are disposed to take a moderate and conciliatory view 
and Parliamentary capacity, who advises the farmers of his | of the movement; to justify the men, and to acknowledge that 
three parishes to treat all who join the Union as “strangers,” | the feudal system, under which “men sweat for duty, not for 
to withdraw all the perquisites of which so much is made, to | meed,” is dying out; and to deprecate that degrading kind of 
take away the potato-grounds, to raise the rent of the cot-| alms of which Mr. Estcourt—who would think a gift of a ten- 
tages, and to refuse to keep on men in winter when work is | pound note from a Duke a deliberate insult—is so fond; but 


not wanted. The advice is in the form of a warning to the 
labourers, “ my friends and neighbours in Shipton, Newntown, 


| we fear the clergy scarcely speak out as frankly as their news- 
| paper does; that they are unwilling to annoy farmers to 


and Ashley ;” but as the labourers know that without union | whom they must look for help at the Boards of Guardians ; 
their only prospects are lives of monotonous toil on wages| that the temptation to preach resignation as the crowning 
insufficient to provide meat, and ending in the workhouse; as | virtue of Christianity overcomes their knowledge that resigna~ 
they see that they are abandoned by the upper classes, Duke | tion is not the virtue by which civilisation is advanced. The 
and Bishop and Member and Magistrate all alike threatening, | labourers in their own eyes stand alone. 

scolding, and warning them; as they see that the half-| We believe that this is a most dangerous position of affairs. 
formed Union has already raised the usual rate of wages | Hopeless and hungry Englishmen are very formidable persons, 
ls. 6d. a week, Mr. Estcourt’s advice will fall dead, ex- | and if the idea now prevailing of a lock-out of Union men in 
cept upon the farmers. They will endeavour this winter to | the winter is carried out, we shall have 150,000 Englishmen, 
put the Unions down, and we shall have all over the country | 4 fourth of all our labourers, hopeless and hungry, and filled 
villages in which ten or fifteen farmers, angry, unreasonable, | besides with a sense of the bitter injustice of all above them, 
and well fed, will stand face to face with a hundred or a| who ask them to toil twelve hours a day for six days a week, 
hundred and fifty labourers, angry, unreasonable, and without | and then denounce them as wicked for combining to make 
food. The Unionists will be locked out in heaps, and when | their labour as profitable as they can. It is high time that 
they apply to the parish will be told by the Guardians that as | the statesmen among us, if we have any who comprehend 
they can have work at will by “ merely” giving up the Union, | agricultural questions, should intervene, and endeavour, if it 
they must take the work. As we do not in the least believe | may be, to guide and control both parties, to suggest some 
in the submissiveness of the British labourer when taken out | terms of compromise, to soothe the bitterness of the farmers, 
of his customary groove—if he takes to the brickfield, to rail-|and above all, to inspire something of hope in the 
way work, or to Australia, he becomes at once in a day the| masses of the hinds. It is hope they want, if we are 
most brutally “independent” and personally insufferable of to have continued order in the counties, and we cannot 
mankind—as we have a keen recollection of the way in which | imagine a higher end to which Mr. Gladstone’s power 
the introduction of machinery was resisted, when a country-| of sympathetic oratory, or Lord Derby's hard incisive 
side would be in a glare night after night and insurances | sense, or Mr. Fortescue’s minute knowledge of all that 








could not be effected, and as we believe the labourers in-many 
districts to have been brooding and champing for some time 
past over wildly-dangerous ideas, we look forward to the 
struggle with a sickening dread of the misery it must pro- 
duce. The English labourer, once excited, is the most dour 
of men, obstinate, scornful, and for all his horror of blood- 
shed, which is real and rises to a virtue, capable of being 
cruel ; and he is excited now. The man has been, so to speak, 
morally whipped for six months. He has found no friend any- 
where except in a Press he can neither read nor understand. 
The Duke has deprived him of his allotment ; the Bishop has 
recommended that his instructor should be ducked ; the Squire 
has threatened him with dismissal in winter; the Magis- 
trate has fined him for quitting work—which is just—and 
scolded him for listening to lectures—which is tyranny; the 


| deeply concerned as Liberals—show us if they have any wise 


relates to agricultural tenure, or Mr. Forster’s extraordinary 
faculty for sympathising with men with whom he does not 
| agree, could be more beneficially applied. Let Mr. Gladstone 
| just inquire into the truth of the position of affairs in Here- 
| fordshire or Oxfordshire—the real truth, not the truth as 
squires or labourers see it—and he will speak out fast enough. 
We know perfectly well how hard it will be to speak, how 
| great may be the influence of a rash sentence on the electors, 
| how injurious unfounded hope must always be; but English 
| labourers are as deserving of consideration as Irish peasants, 
| though they do not extort it with the bullet, and it is time 
| that this reticence and absence of guidance should come to an 
‘end. Let the elections take care of themselves, and let the 
| politicians of both sides—for on this subject Tories are as 
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message to deliver. It is a strange proof of the unmarked | possible that even in Belfast the two factions might continue 
dislocation which exists in our society, that no trade could without a breach of the peace, to hold their demonstrations, 
fall into confusion without attracting the attention of states-| and to parade their list of victories, past, present, and to come, 
men except the most important of all. There was scarcely a | in the face of their enemies ; what had occurred in Derry was 
member in England who did not deliver himself upon the| taken as evidence that Mr. Johnstone’s promises would be 
cattle plague, yet in presence of an indefinitely greater dan- fairly fulfilled. But Derry, though heated to a degree of 
ger, of a real and permanent scission between employers and party-spirit ecarcely paralleled in any other community, has 
employed, they are all silent, and appear determined either to not yet become infected with the peculiar vices of great 
remain so, or to content themselves with soothing platitudes | towns. In Derry, too, organisation exists, both among 


which, as they perfectly understand, guide nobody. 'the Prctestants and the Catholics, and this year the 
Apprentice Boys, whose annual glorification passed off without 


interruption, gave the mot d’ordre that the Catholics were not 

THE BELFAST RIOTS. | to be molested, and both parties have thus been enabled, 

T is not very wise to conclude, as most English critics have | without coming to blows, to relieve their historical consciences 
done, that the ferocious outbreak of faction-fighting which | of the — of visage age — different ; neither 

has this week disgraced Belfast, is an evidence that an “im-| among Orangemen nor Catholics is there, as it seems, any 
portant experiment” in the treatment of Ireland has failed. bevagpe! ogy ——. ho ag ee spirit . 
We never valued the Party Processions’ Act, the repeal of | which allies itself so readily with lawlessness. e latter 
which constitutes the “important experiment” in idiie, as party, notwithstanding, so far accepted the spirit of Mr. John- 
a measure preservative of order. Year after year its pro- | stone’s promises, and improved upon the traditions of previous 
visions = ane _— by the 9 of bees - _ as poor so ae Se ee — 
the result of their defiance was much the same as that which is | Boyne and Aughrim to pass by without disturbance, ut by 
at present agitating the most prosperous and progressive com- | es of a a per ge = _ a he of the 
munity in the sister-kingdom. There was, to be sure, a certain | reality of the truce proclaimed by the leaders of the Orange- 
suspicion of inequitable administration, a certain perception of men, it was resolved that a great Catholic and Home-Rule 
injustice in the scope and purposes of the law, that irritated | demonstration should be held in Belfast on the 15th inst. 
Irish Protestantism against the Imperial Government, but there | The Orangemen affected to see in this proposed gathering— 
was no real restraint upon the desire of the contending sects to | which was not characterised, so far as we can understand, 
insult each other and to provoke noisy and not always bloodless | by any more disorderly or dangerous incidents than those 
quarrels. To challenge an attack, by the display of banners | usual on the other side—a menace against the Union. 
and badges and the inharmonious iteration of party-tunes, was| They turned out in semi-military array, and attacked 
under the Party Processions’ Act illegal; but under the ordinary | the Catholics. The latter, exasperated not only by the 
law rioting, the almost inevitable consequence of such pro-| outrage itself, but by the breach of an honourable understand- 
vocations, is forbidden ; yet we have seen this week the capital ing which it involved, accepted the challenge with fierce 
of Ulster ravaged by two raging mobs, and the authorities | delight. For a week Belfast has presented the appearance of 
seemingly powerless to control the factions. In truth, when a/a city in a state of siege, with the superadded horrors of 
population is determined—as the men of Belfast on one side | popular insurrection and magisterial imbecility. The list of 
and the other appear to be—to break the Queen’s peace, the , killed and wounded after each day’s field operations was re- 
existence of an additional legal barrier, like the Party Proces-| ported as regularly and received with as little surprise as 
sions’ Act, is simply a vexatious futility. The Belfast Orange- | though war had actually broken out in the capital of Ulster. The 
men had resolved, according to their time-honoured customs, | worst feature to be observed is the facility with which this 








to insult their Catholic fellow-citizens, and the latter were 
ready, and even eager, to take up the gauntlet. In these cir- 


cumstances, an Act forbidding party processions would, 
merely have removed to another point the breach of | 
the law which was predetermined. No statutory pro-| 
hibition by itself would have controlled the spirit of | 


faction-fighting has degenerated into a vulgar revelling in 
pillage and outrage. The sacking of private houses which 
are suspected to belong to the party opposed to the dominant 
body of rioters has become quite common/’ Attacks upon 
private individuals by gangs of ruffians lying jagsmbuscade are 
reported as one of the usual hazards of the “Belfast streets. 
| It appears only too certain that the riots which reckless bigotry 


vengeance, outrage, and rapine that has run its course un-| 
checked in Belfast during the week. It is not a law of repres- | has instigated are being used to cover scandalous burglaries 
sion, new or old, that Ulster needs to curb the frenzy of her| and highway robberies. These scenes are allowed to continue 
factions ; it is an administration of the existing laws, firm, | because the police are too weak to separate the ferocious mobs, 
courageous, and above all, impartial. With these laws we while the authorities shrink from the responsibility of using 
manage to keep the peace throughout the rest of the kingdom, | with vigour and resolution the military forces at their disposal, 
and until we have tried how such laws properly administered) In fact, the magistrates who hold the reins of power at 
will work in Ireland, we have no right to draw vague morals’ present in Irish cities cannot act with energy, because they are, 
from the failure of that important experiment, the repeal of the or are believed to be, the champions of one faction or the 
Party Processions’ Act. We have a strong opinion that the other. This is particularly the case in Ulster, where party 
law will never be administered in Ireland by the existing | spirit runs so high, and it is not too much to say that a Mayor 
| of Belfast who used his power during a crisis like that of the 


Magistracy so as to convince the people that public justice is | 
at once strong and impartial ; yet if it is to impress the Irish | past week as it should be used would be a marked man for 


imagination, and to control popular action, the law must be | his lifetime. However impartial he might be in the work of 
seen to be strong, so as not to admit the faintest suspicion of restoring order, the masses in Ireland would never believe that 
weakness, and impartial, so as to stand removed by an im-| he had not acted as a partisan of that faction with which he 
passable gulf from any suspicion of partisanship. Viewed in | might happen to be identified. They would suppose that the 
this light, the events which have within the past few days Queen’s forces had been employed not to restore order, but to 
frightened Belfast out of its propriety, and brought to a pause, | secure the triumph of a party. The mischief that such a 
in sheer terror, the instinctive industry of the canny Ulster-| belief would do might make even a strong man pause in carry- 
men, seem to read us a lesson which Englishmen are very ing out what ought to be the primary duty of a magistrate. 
slow in learning, but which they will have to learn, if they | It is well known that in Ireland the suspicion attaching to the 
would understand and reconcile Ireland, as they must do, in acts of the unpaid magistracy does not extend to the conduct 
order successfully to rule her. (of the stipendiary staff, though the latter are too few in 

The repeal of the Party Processions’ Act, and the political | numbers and too unskilfully selected to do the magisterial 
changes that Mr. Gladstone’s Government has effected, coin- | work properly. In Belfast almost the first thing that the 
cided, in point of time, with each other, and a hope was enter- | helpless local magistrates resolved upon doing, when they 
tained that the Orangemen, recognising the fact that their | found themselves unable to cope with the riots without call- 
ascendancy was a thing not only dead but buried, would frankly | ing in the aid of the military, was to sammon several stipen- 
accept equality ; and that the Roman Catholics on their side diaries to their assistance. The position of these, however, 
would abstain from taking offence at unmeaning celebrations | cramped as their freedom of action is by the nominal equality 
which had ceased to represent a substantial reality. The pro-|of the local Justices, and without plenary powers over the 
testations of Mr. Johnstone and other members identified with | military forces, by no means adequately represents the real 
the Orange party in Ulster, affirming that the Orangemen were | services which an organised official magistracy might render to 
willing to stand by the rule of “live and let live,” received a | Ireland. Such a body of men, chosen by competition from the 


certain measure of credit. It was thought not wholly im-| people themselves, and promoted “by merit, would rival the 
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Indian Civil Service in efficiency of administration and in 
severe impartiality. Irishmen would quickly understand that 
the magistrate under the new system was a man of no party, 
whose first duty it was to preserve order, if possible without 
shedding blood, but, if necessary, by sweeping the streets with 
cavalry and cannon. Such firmness, especially when recog- 
nised as the characteristic, not of an individual here and 
there, but of a class, would win respect, even though now and 
then the duty of the magistrates will come into contact with 
the will of the people. The country would feel that if governed 
somewhat sternly, it was self-governed, and a respect for law 
and dislike of disorder would gradually grow up, This primary 
condition of progress we are not likely to see in Ireland while 
our system of government consists of feeble prohibitory 
laws, which we allow to be broken with impunity, and then 
repine at repealing, and of reliance on a magistracy which 
dares not use the military strength of the State to keep 
order. 





THE FALL OF THE ERIE JUDGE. 

HE dismissal of Judge Barnard, of New York, the Erie 
Judge, and accomplice of the municipal Ring, may 
prove to be a much more important event in American history 
than at first appears. It marks, as we read it, the final 
abandonment by Americans of the English theory of the 
Judiciary—a theory very noble, but quite special to themselves 
—in favour of the one accepted by the remainder of the world. 
The Judges of England were originally the representatives of 
the Sovereign, and popular because they exercised his moderat- 
ing and comparatively disinterested authority against the 
feudal nobles and other local oppressors. When, however, the 
people, having crushed the Barons through the Sovereigns, 
began to distrust the Sovereigns themselves, their first idea was 
to liberate the judges from their liability to pressure from | 
above. 
freedom, that they transferred the right of dismissal from the 
Sovereign to the Houses, or, as they put it, made the Judges | 
irremovable, exempted them from responsibility for their | 
decisions, and virtually placed them above every law except 
the obligation not to sell their judgments. As at the same 
time they left them their grand social position as representatives 
of the Crown, selected them from a limited profession, and paid 
them like Ministers of State, the arrangement worked well, 
so well that most Englishmen consider the irremovability of 
their Judges the cause of their excellence, and like the division of 
the country into parishes, or like Government by Kings, 
Lords, and Commons, part of that law of nature which no | 
people can disregard with entire impunity. So little, how-| 
ever, is irremovability the cause of the goodness of judges, that | 
it is doubtful whether, were it not for the Bar, and the con: | 
trolling influence of tradition, and the direct power now ex- | 








It was not for the sake of justice, but for the sake of | 


and so constantly was their irresponsibility abused, not indeed 
for the sake of gain, but for the sake of resisting change, that 
the people at last took the first great step towards the 
Continental system, and by decreeing that the J udges 
should be elected and should hold office only for terms 
of years, reduced them at a blow to the position of ordin 

members of the Civil Service. Unfortunately, they did not 
see what they had done, and instead of taking the precautions 
taken with all other officials, either by allowing dismissal, or 
admitting actions for malfeasance, or instituting a system of 
appeals, they left to these second-rate administrators of the 
law much of the old irresponsibility of the Judges, and even 
increased their independent power. By investing them, on 
the fusion of law and equity, with the prerogatives claimed 
in England by the Equity Courts for the prevention of fraud, 
they released them in most departments of civil business from 
the interference of juries, from the necessity of giving reasons, 
and from the possibility of control,—made their “injunctions ” 
in fact decrees, which the remaining State officials had only 
to carry out. Poor, despised, but immensely powerful, it is 
to the credit of human nature that the mass of the Judges 
remained fairly honest, that a minority only succumbed to the 
temptation, so strong in all countries where money gives 
consideration, to turn their authority into cash. A minority, 
however, yielded, and in four at least of the richest States 
of the Union—we fear in five, if all tales about the working 
of the Divorce Laws be true—the people found themselves 
saddled with unjust Judges invested with absolute power over 
property, irremovable for long terms, and entirely unaffected 
by the traditionary obligations of their posts. So utterly did 


| these men despise the restraints which in this country are 


irresistible, that in California it became necessary to menace 
them with death ; that in Illinois Judges are believed to be in 
the direct pay of burglars ; thatin Pennsylvania there are corpora- 
tions against which it is useless to bring suits, and that in New 
York an association of persons banded together for municipal 
and commercial plunder were known to be absolute masters of 
the tribunals, The evidence taken on the trial of Judge Bar- 
nard does not prove that he was paid by the Ring, but it does 


| prove that he was so entirely subject to James Fisk, that 


when Fisk brought an action in his Court against a great 
corporation which owed him nothing, the Directors 
thought it expedient to compound, and ultimately to quit 
the State; that the Judge was summoned by telegram 
from his dying mother’s side to the house of Fisk’s 
mistress, to sign an injunction in his favour; and that 
no counsel ever hoped for an order disapproved by the Erie 
Directors. Moreover, it seems certain that several of the 
Judges, in their irresponsibility, believe that although they 
are bound to give just judgments, they may use their adminis- 
trative power at their own discretion and for their own 
interests. Judge Barnard, for instance, was accused of allow- 


ercised by opinion, it would not become a nuisance, as it was | ing a few members of the Bar to monopolise all “ references,” 
very near becoming a century ago, when Judges, secure in| that is, of appointing his personal friends arbitrators for their 
their exemption from dismissal, so abused their prerogatives | benefit, and not that of their suitors, and while utterly denying 
that for a Liberal to be indicted was to be condemned. Solittle| that he sold justice, boldly acknowledged that. this parti- 
is irremovability part of the natural law, that an alternative and | cular charge was true, and defended his proceedings. He had 
widely different system has been universal on the Continent, won his position, he said, at the polls in fair conflict, and he 
has been introduced by ourselves into India, and is now, as we | had a right to the patronage of his post. The people at last 
imagine, about to be recognised in the United States. grew weary of the scandal, the loss, and let us hope the 

Under this alternative system the Judge is not an inde-| iniquity involved in this state of affairs, and growing, as all 
pendent and irresponsible exponent of a law which, on many | Sovereigns grow under such circumstances, impatient of the 
most important subjects, he helps to make ; but astrictly con- | English theory, demanded that the unjust Judges should 
trolled and highly responsible officer of State, taken not from| be summarily removed. They did not demand their 
the Bar, but from the Civil Service, liable to dismissal if not | punishment, but their removal, as they would have 
to punishment, open to promotion, and expected to demean| demanded the removal of any other unsatisfactory ser- 
himself as an agent of the State which has selected him|vants of the State. And they were obeyed very much 
to apply rather than to expound its code. This is the/|in the same way. Of the three Judges accused by opinion, 
practice, though not always the theory, throughout the/one, McOunn, died, it is believed, of remorse; a second, 
Continent, and in all parts of our Indian Empire outside the | Cardozo, resigned ; and the third, Barnard, fought it out to 
Presidency towns, and it is the one towards which the Ameri- | the end, was heard before an Impeachment Court ordered by 
cans are, after the slow and tentative fashion of English- | the State Legislature, and after a trial of a very unsatisfactory 
speaking peoples, groping their way. At first they made their | kind, gossip weighing quite as heavily as evidence, was 
Judges irremovable, but from the first they omitted to sur-| removed from the Bench, and declared for ever disqualified 
round them with the circumstances which in England prevent | for the judicial office. This is the first impeachment trial of 
the abuse of that exceptional privilege. The English Judges a Judge under the New York Constitution, and its result 
of the first class are rich, highly placed, selected for their | shows that the Americans have found the remedy they sought 
learning, and controlled by a grand tradition of superiority to all | in abolishing irremovability. Henceforward a Judge is in 





forms of pressure, save that of the legal atmosphere around them. | New York an ordinary official, expected to do his work with 
The American Judges, though invested with irresponsibility, | ordinary efficiency, and liable, if opinion declares against him, 
were left poor, were ranked among second-rate professionals, | to dismissal very much in the ordinary way. 
and were selected from men upon whom tradition had scarcely | 
any influence. | 


He can claim a 
trial, no doubt, and a collector of Customs cannot; but 


So separate and unpopular did they become, | a trial like that of Judge Barnard is not a very real affair— 
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and practically the sovereign electorate can, and will, if displeased 
with his action, dismiss him from bis post. 

Englishmen will, of course, imagine that this great change 
is fatal to the administration of justice in the United States, 
but that is not quite the conclusion to which experience 
points, It is very doubtful, indeed, when the Judges are ordi- 
nary men, and the community is careless, and a seat on the 
Bench is not one of the highest objects of ambition, if the power 
of dismissal is not a necessary check upon corruption, crass 
stupidity, or—what, curiously enough, has been the principal 
Indian difficulty in the management of the Courts—eccentric 
self-will. The Sovereign, whether Emperor, or Viceroy, or 


the canal it is only owner, the water-way being free to all 
| who will pay the tolls. It has therefore to compete with the 
| public on its own canals. The State might purchase the 
Canals, and so revive the competition ; but if it did, it would 
be exposed to this danger,—that if the Canals proved unpro- 
fitable, as might happen, Parliament would hardly vote 
national money to maintain a losing competition with the 
railway shareholders. It would think it cheaper to let the 
Railways win. Lastly, it was hoped, and this hope still 
lingers in the public mind, that competition was possible 
among the Railways themselves. So strong was the 
desire for this result and the belief that it could be 
secured, that Committee after Committee has reported 


Electorate, is seldom tempted to interfere, except in very 
gross cases, but the possibility of his interference acts as a against permitting amalgamations, that they have been even 
very effective check. It is, of course, impossible, under such prohibited by statute, and that between 1540-1846 Parlia- 
a system, with its concomitants of inferior position, low pay, ment allowed millions of money to be thrown away upon 
and general impression of being shelved, to obtain first-class competing lines. Oompetition has died away, nevertheless. 
Judges, still less Judges with a perceptible influence upon the So great are the advantages of union, of single management, 
moral opinion of the people; but it is quite possible, if the and of mutual good-will in conveyance of through traflic, that 
check is formulated, to obtain decent second-rate admini- the Companies have frequently defied the law, have entered 
strators of the law, who will stick to precedent, and refuse into agreements as to division of profits which are extra vires 
bribes, and do their work after a perfunctory fashion, no doubt, | and could be upset by any shareholder, and that Parliament 
but about as reasonably well as other officials do theirs. It is| is perpetually pressed to allow of wider and wider extensions, 
a low standard to set up for the judiciary, but it is one which | and compelled, however reluctantly, to yield. The Committee 
it is easy to maintain, and one which, if it does not elevate, of 1853, for instance, was horrified at the idea of the amalga- 
does not demoralise ordinary society. Our Stipendiary Magis- | mations asked for by the London and North-Western, “ which 
trates in London, who are removable Judges, are very decent | would, it was stated, involve the union under one control 
people. It is this kind of Bench which the fall of Judge | of a capital of £60,000,000, of a revenue of £4,000,000, and 
Barnard will secure to New York, and inferior as it may of 1,200 miles of railway, and would render the existence of 
be to our own, and annvying as the retrogression may be | independent rival trunk lines impossible. What has been the 
to men trained in the belief that a great Judge is the | subsequent action of Parliament may be judged from the fact 
highest product of civilisation, still it will be found in practice | that the capital of this company, according to the last return, 
that under such Judges life and property and public order are | is £62,952,436 (exclusive of £3,188,000 belonging to it in 
tolerably safe, safe as they certainly are not under unjust | railways owned jointly with other companies), its annual 
Judges who cannot be removed. Judicial work is fairly done | income £7,014,703, and its mileage 1,507.” Still larger 
in France, though the Judges are far from independent of the| amalgamations are now in prospect, one of them, for 
Executive ; it is very well done indeed in Prussia, though the | instance, vesting all Railway communication throughout 
Judges are generally administrative officers ; and it was pass- | Scotland in what will be virtually a single line. The 
ably done in India before the last reform, when the Bench was theory of competition is still maintained in some places, 
supposed to be reserved for civilians too stupid to be trusted but the Committee hold that it has now no effect on charges, 
with executive authority. | and little effect on the facilities offered to the public, and that 
: whenever it appears to be serious, it is sure sooner or later to 
be superseded by open or secret combination. There is com- 
THE RAILWAY AMALGAMATION REPORT. | petition between the Railways and the sea which has»an 


HE object of the extremely able Report drawn up by Mr. | important influence on the charges for heavy goods, as, for 


Chichester Fortescue for the Joint Committee of Lords example, coal, and even on rates for through passengers, as, for 
and Commons on Railway Amalgamation, is sufficiently clear. example, from London ‘to Edinburgh; but as regards the - 
It is to show that the Railway Companies have killed all) internal traffic, the Railway Companies stand alone and un- 
forms of competition except sea carriage, have possessed them- | approachable, and their interest does not at all points coincide 
selves of a true and very nearly complete monopoly, and have | with that of the public. They prefer making a shilling to mak- 
placed themselves almost beyond effective control by Parlia-| ing two sixpences, as involving less trouble and responsibility, 
ment, or the Departments, or the Courts of Justice. Parlia- | and are extremely unwilling to open much-wanted lines unless 
ment is baffled by their voting strength, the Board of Trade! they are sure of a good dividend, preferring sometimes, as in 
by their ability in evasion, and the Judges by admitted the case of the Bishop Stortford and Braintree loop Railway, 
inability to deal with questions so complicated and so technical | deliberately to make a short line as useless as the terms of 
as Railway obligations to their customers and the public. Itis their Act will let them—that is, entirely useless to the rich 
most curious to followin the pages of the Report the slowextinc- | district it passes through—to risking sixpence in the hope of 
tion of all those forms of competition upon which the public has | remunerative traflic. Perhaps the most remarkable evidence, 
from time to time relied to mitigate the completenessof themono- however, of the Companies’ contemptuous dislike for the public 
poly. When Railroads were first commenced, it was believed | has been their refusal, maintained for thirty years, to add 
that the Companies, like the Canal-owners, would only own | third-class carriages to all trains, a refusal which, as experi- 
the way, and would allow of competition among the carriers ence has at last shown, took from one to two per cent. per 
who used it ; but this proved, as might have been foreseen, a| annum out of their own pockets. Even now they cannot 
mere delusion. The owners of the rails were obliged, if only | perceive that the first public object of Railways is to facilitate 
for the sake of the public safety, to carry for themselves, and | the locomotion of the masses, and will not allow the unlucky 
there is now, we believe, no instance of private engines being people with little money—that is, about three-fourths of the 
driven upon a railway line, though several of the Companies whole population—convenient carriages, or sufficient ticket- 
have running powers over each other’s lines. Then it was places, or decently courteous treatment. 
hoped that roads might compete, but the roads proved no| The Companies being thus shown on evidence of which 
rivals, any railway of more than ten miles being more attractive this is but a poor synopsis to be owners of a great monopoly, 
to passengers and shippers of goods than any road. The Canals, which is not checked by competition, and not necessarily ad- 
it was believed, could vie with the Railroads for the carriage ministered in the public interest, what is the conclusion of 
of heavy goods, and so they could, more especially for the car- | the Committee? It ought to have been that the Railways 
riage of goods, such as manure and lime, which are at once! should be transferred to the State, which alone can manage 
heavy and bulky ; but the Railway Companies bought up 1,544 amalgamation in the interests of the people, which alone 
miles of canal out of 4,000 in existence in Great Britain, and regards all classes, localities, and trades with an impartial 
by purchasing “important links in the navigation, and dis- eye, and which alone has in the Cabinet a Board of Directors 
couraging through traffic,” and forcing barges to pursue long that the people can summarily dismiss, or compel to make 
and devious routes, have reduced this form of competition to! popular improvements. The Committee see this clearly 
a very limited amount. A company owning both does not, as enough, and before passing on to other suggestions, mention 
might have been hoped, care to develop both railway and this ‘fundamental change” as one for which a necessity 
canal to the fullest extent, because while on the iron way the may possibly arise, and one which in certain circumstances 
Company is owner and carrier and possesses a monopoly, on would be the only remedy conceivable; but decline for the 
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present and without orders to enter “ on the full and prolonged 
inquiry so great a question would demand.” They content 
themselves, therefore, with afffrming that the tendency to 
large amalgamations should not be resisted, but that 
advantage should be taken of the opportunity to insist on 
better terms for the public in return for the advantages con- 
eeded. These terms cannot, however, in the nature of things be 
beneficial in the way the public hopes for, as the Committee de- 
monstrate by unanswerable arguments. To force reductions, 
limit dividends, or extort other concessions from unwilling Com- 
panies produces nothing but mischief. The State as owner of 
the Railways would have run halfpenny trains long since, but 
to make the Companies do it would be merely to urge them to 
repeat their long-continued evasion of the law about the penny 
trains. Nor is it of the slightest use to limit their dividends 
to ten per cent., for when that limit is reached they will only 
cease to try to expand their traffic, and waste in jobbery and 
bonuses the surplus which might be applied in mitigation of fares. 
All that Parliament can do, in the judgment of the Committee, 
is to sanction two very important, one very doubtful, and one 
decidedly injurious reform. The injurious reform is to prohibit 
the purchase of a canal by a Railway Company—that is, to 
compel the Company to make all such purchases by secret 
arrangements and alliances of doubtful legality, such as at 
this moment exist between some Railway Companies, arrange- 
ments not a bit better for the community than public purchase, 
and alliances a great deal worse for that section of the com- 
munity which holds Railway Shares. The doubtful reform is 
a rule compelling the Companies to run workmen’s trains, which 
if they will pay can be carried out without compulsion, and if 
they will not pay, will be evaded. And the valuable reforms 
are, first, the creation of a Railway Tribunal of three persons, 
one being a great lawyer, and one a railway expert, and one, 
we imagine, a politician, who should enforce all Railway rules, 
settle all Railway disputes, such as those connected with run- 
ning powers, charges, and facilities for traffic, and advise 
Parliament on Railway legislation ; and secondly, the change 
embodied in the following paragraph :—‘ 15. In the event of 
branch Railways being wanted and being refused by the exist- 
ing Companies, power should be given to local authorities to 
make them, or to guarantee the existing Companies a moderate 
return on the necessary capital ; and on such guarantee being 
given, the Companies should be bound to make and work the 
line. If differences should arise between the local authorities 
and the Companies, they should be settled by the said Commis- 
sioners.”’ If the Railways are still to be entrusted to private 
enterprise, the necessity of this device, which has been repeat- 
edly advocated in the Spectator, is past dispute. The country 
requires small, cheap, branch railways, which shall equalize 
the benefits of railway communication to every district, and as 
the great Compamies will not build them, they must be con- 
structed out of the county rates, which fall ultimately on the 
freeholders, whose property is raised in value. The plan of 
making them suggested is extremely able, as it relieves Quarter- 
Sessions of work it would not understand, and imposes it on 
men who do understand it, and the only difficulty would be 
to compel the Oompanies to give enough return for their 
money in the shape of trains. With sufficient branch lines, 
and a strong Railway tribunal to supervise traffic, the Rail- 
way oligarchs might be permitted to carry out at their own 
discretion plans of amalgamation which can but facilitate their 
ultimate extinction by the State. The public has only to be 
grateful to them for stripping their necks so kindly for the axe. 





RODOLPH, MARCHESE D’AFFLITTO. 

N the last Sunday of the past July, there was a funeral 
and interment at Naples of a man who has left his 
mark in recent Italian history, more deeply, perchance, than 
any politician except Cavour. “Si monumentum queris, circum- 
spice,” might be said of him almost as truly as of the builder of 
St. Paul's Cathedral. Without the aid of special events and 
circumstances, indeed, Rodolph, Marquis d’Afflitto, de Monte 
Falcone, and de Frignano Maggiore, Duke de Castropignano, de 
Gampomele, and d’Apropoli, Prince de Durazzano, Patrician 
ef Amalfi, Grandee of Spain of the First-Class, would never 
have become what men call him to-day, the Maker of the 
Neapolitan Revolution. But this is only saying that Revolu- 
tion itself must have its reasons, and there was no student of 
history, no observer of the necessary tendencies of political 
influences, who would at any time during the quarter- 
century which preceded the expulsion of the Neapolitan 
Bourbons have hesitated to say that the condition of affairs 


which existed in Neapolitan Italy, as in Papal Italy and Austrian 

Italy, must sooner or later, and sooner rather than later, find a 

peaceful or violent remedy. Rodolph, Marquis d’Afflitto, was 
one of those observant students, and a foremost of them, who 
| saw that an anachronism must cease to be an anachronism or 
must die, and who, moreover, succeeded in carrying out in 
action what he beheld so clearly in prevision. 

Rodolph d’Afflitto was not always a Revolutionist, but he 
was always a Progressist, and revolution is only the forlorn 
hope of the soldiers of liberty and progress. He ended his 
days a subject of Victor Emmanuel, but if judicial blindness 
had not sealed the sight of the heirs of Don Carlos, it was 
not the fault of the Marquis d’Afflitto that Italian union did 
not conquer the idea of Italian unity, and Pio Nono’s broken 
dream of a confederation of constitutional Princes bec ome the 
State system of the Peninsula. Born in 1809, at Ariano, 
in Apulia, he was still a very young man when he entered 
the public service as a Referendary of the Consulta, a post 
obtained not by family influence, but by public competi- 
tion, to which he remained attached down to the year 1840. 
In that year his proved abilities led to his promotion to an 
office of more independence, and he successively became Sub- 
intendant and Intendant at various cities in Sicily and on 
the mainland, and finally at Naples. He was at Naples 
when the Revolution of 1848 broke out. During his 
administrative career he had been brought into close 
but not corrupting contact with the frightful abuses which 
| were ingrained in the whole system of the Neapolitan 
Government, and he was now among the leading spirits who 
hailed with enthusiasm and hope the promise of constitutional 
| freedom, and national independence. When the reciprocal ex- 
| cesses of the revolutionary and reactionary extremes had 
| thrown back the control of affairs into the hands of the par- 
| tisans of the old condemned system, the Marquis d’Afilitto 
|signalised himself by a display of proud and indomitable 
| determination, which was destined to become the turning-point 
‘in his whole career. The farce of the petition to King 
Ferdinand to withdraw the constitution to which he had 
sworn had been set on foot to cover the monarch’s 
fatal resolution to violate his pledge. The procedure 
'by which the farce was carried on is familiar to timid 
| despotisms. The superior officials especially were in- 
structed to procure the signatures of their subordinates 
| to the precious document which besought his Majesty, out of 
| consideration for the welfare of his people, and in conformity 
with the promptings of his royal and paternal heart, to take 
| back those nauglity liberties which his erring subjects only 
| knew how to misuse. The pretence that the King was no 
| party to this pitiful device allowed D’Afilitto to make a reply 
that was at once perfectly respectful towards the royal dig- 
nity as the royal dignity ought to be, and full of crushing 
and unanswerable rebuke to the guilty personages, whoever 
they might be. “It does not belong to me, a subject of my 
Sovereign,” said the Liberal noble, “to give to the King 
counsels which he does not ask, and above all, to counsel him to 
commit the perjury which this petition proposes.” But 
| Ferdinand II., any more than our own Charles I., was not the 
monarch to be moved by the remonstrances of a Falkland or a 
Hampden. Like the obstinate and ill-starred Stuart, the auto- 
crat of Naples kept his honour to his familiars, and restricted 
his fidelity to the circle of his family. After a personal inter- 
| view, in which D’Afflitto repeated to his Sovereign the sub- 
| stance of his reply to that Sovereign’s agents, the future Presi- 
dent of the “Committee of Order,” which drove Francis II. 
| beyond the Volturno, was informed that sentiments so disloyal 
| conta not be tolerated in a public functionary. Rodolph 
d’Afflitto was dismissed from the public service. It was not 
| in the power of Court or Court sycophants to dismiss him 
'from public life. It should not be forgotten that another 
| distinguished Neapolitan, the Archbishop of Naples, Cardinal 
| Riario Sforza,—the patriot prelate who had given two of his 
| own horses towards the war against Austria—was a com- 
| panion of D’Afflitto in the repudiation of the poor trick of the 
|petition. It was not without warning that the House of 
Bourbon was running to its doom. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter into any detailed 
review of the activity of the Marquis d’Afflitto during the 
dread pause, the stagnation that was so full of tremendous 
| vitality, which intervened between the events of 1848 and the 
| Franco-Sardinian war against Austria. It must suffice to say 








that constitutional reform, though not coupled with the expulsion 
of the House of Bourbon, but only with the expulsion of the 
| German tyrant, the hated Tedesco, continued to be the goal 
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of all his aspirations and of all his exertions. But constitu- 
tional reform was as far off as ever, and the Princes of Italy 
refused to take sides with the nation against the foreigner. 
Austria, firmly planted in Venetia and Lombardy by that 
Treaty of Vienna which consecrated so many infamies, had 
gradually extended her dominions by treaty or encroachment, 
uutil Piedmont and Naples alone were outside the circle of 
her thralls. The Duchies of Central Italy were so many 
Venetias. Austrian garrisons held the Romagna with as 
little practical regard for the Papal sovereignty as is 
now shown by the governors of the King of Italy. 
From time to time the Pope uttered feeble protests, 
but when the time for action came, when the time for 
taking sides came, when the time for death or victory 
came, the Roman Pontiff was only able to remember that he 
was the “common father of the faithful,’’ and ordained an 
absolute neutrality. The common father of the faithful 
should not have forgotten, if he meant to continue a temporal 
sovereign as well, that a temporal sovereign has temporal 
duties, and that the place of an Italian monarch, be he com- 
mon father of the faithful five hundred times over, was in the 
front rank of the twenty-five millions of the great, the gifted, 
the down-trodden, but imperishable Italian people. It was 
not by irrelevant references to their spiritual office that the 
medieval Popes had made themselves the champions of Italian 
freedom in the long wars against the German Emperors and 
the French Kings. 

A fatalist would say what was to be was to be. The war 
of 1859 stirred every heart in Italy which could beat for in- 
dependence. The Peace of Villafranca, which left Austria in 
the Quadrilateral, that is to say in as strong a position as be- 
fore, at the same time destroyed the last chances in favour of 
confederation. A Confederation was not enough of a unity 
to confront the assault that was certain to be renewed. 
Of the two independent Italian States, Piedmont had 
alone raised the national standard, and even Rodolph 
d’Afflitto saw that Piedmont alone possessed the shadow 
of a right to keep it. His resolution once taken, his 
action was direct. When, in the paroxysm of terror 
superinduced by the Garibaldian invasion, Francis II. 
condescended to offer the premiership to D’Afflitto, the words 
of the long-enduring patriot were, “It is too late.” D’Afilitto 
was no friend to the wilder views of Garibaldi, and on this 
account he was pursued by the bitter hatred of some of the 
Ultra journals. He was above all things, however, an Italian 
statesman and administrator, endowed with the Italian political 
instinct, and as he was neither before nor behind his age, he 
had the happiness to see the realisation, if not of what he 
believed to be the best, at least of what he recognised to be 
the best possible. 





THE ENGLISH LIVINGSTONE SEARCH EXPEDITION. 


HE painful contrast presented between the brilliant successes 

of Mr. Stanley and the results attained by the Expedition 
organised by the Royal Geographical Society, is especially 
galling to the pride of Englishmen, who see themselves thus 
thrown into the shade—in a search after their own countryman, 
at public expense—by the enterprise of the single-handed 
agent of a private American gentleman. The very slur of 
the situation has made the English Press and public alike 
eager to discover a scapegoat for a national humiliation, 
and the scapegoat has been easily found and condemned in 
the persons of Lieutenants Dawson and Henn, commanders 
of the English Expedition. Yet upon analysis of all the circum- 
stances connected with the case, it is hard to say wherein lies 
the sin of these two officers. That they did not find Living- 
stone is clear; he had been found four months before they 
sailed from England; the honour of that discovery was already 
Mr. Stanley's. The two officers in question sailed from Eng- 
land commissioned to perform three duties,—to find Dr. 
Livingstone, to relieve him with stores, and to escort him 
home if he would return. Funds were placed at their 
disposal to carry out these three orders. They received no 
pay or emolument for their services ; their expenses only were 
allowed them; Lieutenant Dawson actually went from full to half 
pay to join the Expedition, and to each it was intimated by 
the Admiralty that the time of their absence abroad on this 
Expedition would be deducted from their sea-going time of 
service. Inasmuch as by Admiralty rules an officer must 


qualify by a certain time of sea service before he attains a | 


certain age and standing in his profession, it will be seen that 
these gentlemen seriously jeopardised their professional pros- 


| pects, should they by any chance become stranded in Central 


Africa in a manner similar to him of whom they were in search. 

When the news reached Zanzibar, at the end of April or 
beginning of May, that Mr. Stanley had found Dr. Living- 
stone, a council of war was held. The primary object and 
main difficulty of the Expedition (that of “drawing” Africa 
in quest of him) was from that instant at an end. To convey 
supplies to him at his then known place of abode was a matter 
| Of comparative ease. The prospective glory of a discovery of 
| the long-missing explorer had vanished, and with neither dis- 
| tinction for himself in view, nor necessity for his services in 
_ search, Lieutenant Dawson—in justice to his professional pros- 
_ pects which he had so far sacrificed while there was an object 
in view—resigned his command and returned to England. 
Some one was required to take charge of the stores up country, 
_ and this Lieutenant Henn remained behind to perform. Mr. New, 
the missionary, who had been engaged as interpreter and to 
transact all dealings with the natives, subsequently resigned 
also, declining to accept the post of second incommand. Messrs. 
Henn and Livingstone, junior, proceeded alone to Bagamoyo 
with the stores. The day after their arrival there Mr. 
Stanley also came in with his company, direct from Dr. 
Livingstone, bearing that gentleman’s distinct orders to send 
back any relief or escort that might be on its way, as he had 
stores from Mr. Stanley, and had also obtained those sent up 
a year before by Dr. Kirk, sufficient to last him for years to 
come. He also intimated his intention of remaining in Africa, 
and refused escort home. Drugs to the value of £10, 
specified by himself, he required, and an armed escort to 
accompany his travels, but nothing further. With these 
orders the second and third objects of the Expedition fell 
through. Mr. Stanley undertook the selection of the force, 
the expenses of the same were paid out of the Expedition fund ; 
Lieutenant Henn resigned his command, Mr. 0. Livingstone 
at one time thought of joining his father, but finally abandoned 
the idea in consequence of the rainy season, and thus every- 
body returned home. 

However much it is to be regretted that the exploded Relief 
Expedition was not turned into a further one of exploration, 
and though it now seems probable, from the apparent temper 
of the Geographical Society and the public, that they would have 
condoned such French-leave, had it been taken (especially if 
it had proved a success), yet under the circumstances Lieu- 
tenant Henn was fully justified in winding up the Expedition 
after Mr. Stanley had met him at Bagamoyo. His orders 
were explicit, he had no carte blanche, as had Mr. Stanley, and 
a British officer’s first duty is to obey orders, regardless of his 
own aspirations. Even if, as suggested by many, Lieutenant 
Henn had contented himself with accompanying, in his own 
person, the £10 worth of drugs, and the armed force to 
meet Dr. Livingstone, the result would have been either that he 
must have remained in Central Africa till the Doctor was 
home-sick, or have returned single-handed through the wilds, 
or have put the Society to the expense of a special escort for his 
own return. And he might have laid himself open to the 
accusation :—‘‘ When all objects of the Expedition, as defined 
to you, were at an end, you, for your mere amusement, and on 
the nominal plea of escorting £10 worth of drugs, that could 
take care of themselves, put the Society to the expense of a 
special escort from Central Africa, after you have seen your 
fill of its wonders, Granted that you returned by a new and 
interesting route, you were sent to search for and relieve a 
valuable man, not to explore on your own responsibility. 
Account for the funds you have thus misspent and mis- 
applied.” A fortiori, to what did he not lay himself open, 
had he seized the opportunity of, say, tracing the Rusizi 
northward from Lake Tanganyika, or of solving some such 
interesting problem? As an officer and a gentleman, what 
might not have been his position for thus misapplying funds 
entrusted to him for a specific purpose ? 

There being no commercial or telegraphic communication 
direct from Zanzibar to England, his simplest plan was te 
charter a vessel, and return in person to report himself and to 
await orders. If further exploration were then deemed neces- 
sary, it could be done without further outlay than the expense of 
a return journey of himself to Zanzibar, his expenses of sojourn 
there while awaiting for orders being thus economised. In 
justice to these officers, who have for years served their 
country and faced danger in suppressing the African slave trade, 
| who sacrificed professional interests in joining the Expedition, 
and who abandoned all personal interests of distinction in mere 
| African exploration, in obedience to the tenor of their orders 
|and the trust reposed in them, this explanation of the 
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abandonment of the English Expedition cannot be too strongly | speaker maintained that the reason was that women have no money, 
urged. | but the argument is only an epigram, for if the mothers have no 
| money, the fathers have, and are quite as willing to spend it on their 

| daughters as on their sons. The only difference is, that as they 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION ON THE ‘TEACHING OF | expect their sons to support themselves, and do not expect 
GIRLS. their daughters, they regard education for boys in the light of a 

E fear the world will not gain much from the debate at | remunerative investment, and education for girls as comparatively 
Brighton before the British Association on the Education | non-productive. ‘They are, however, fairly willing to pay; but 

of Girls. It may have been very instructive to those who heard | their complaint is that outlay will not help them. One-half of 
it, but to those who only read the reports of it in the daily papers them, at least—we speak of the educated classes only—object 
—reports which, it must be admitted, are exceedingly bad—it | altogether to send their daughters to school, for reasons uncon- 
would seem as if the women who spoke, Mrs. Fawcett excepted, nected with education, and where are they to find good 
were unable to come to the point, while the men who spoke, Mr. | teachers at home? They may find them by accident, but they 
Fitch and Mr. Sturges excepted, had not an idea of the | have no security that they will, for they cannot examine 
point to come to. Most of the former wandered, and most of the | candidates themselves, there are no trustworthy certificates of 
latter drivelled, till the reader is forced to the conclusion that | attainment, and recommendations are usually worthless except as 
while a good many women want education to compress and, as it | guarantees of character. The great majority of governesses who 
| ask large salaries are very worthy young women, with great desire 


were, harden their brains, there are a good many men on | ; 
whom education has, for want of brains to harden, been | to do their duty, and some faculty for imparting accomplishments, 


utterly thrown away. What is the use of education to aman who | but they very rarely know anything thoroughly, and can still 
says there will ‘‘ be an entire disintegration of society as soon as | more rarely teach it. Very few of them are taught to teach, still 











people are taught to think,” or toa man who thinks it worth while 
to tell the British Association that grade ought to be settled by 
ntellectual position, and not by accidental circumstances? ‘l'aken 
as a body, the women beat the men as debaters altogether out of 
the field, spoke more eloquently, more reasonably, and more lucidly ; 
but then it was a contest between women certainly picked because 





fewer could pass a thorough examination, and fewest of all are 
competent to educate, that is, to develop the whole of their pupils’ 
mental powers. As to the inferior kinds of governesses, they are, 
no doubt, in many ways an oppressed and miserable class, much 
more deserving of pity than domestic servants, but then they are also 
the most incompetent class to be found in the world. They do 
not, as a rule, know any one of the many things they profess to 


they were so like competent men, and men apparently picked | 
because they were so like very incompetent women. One man’s | teach, not even music, the only thing very often upon which the 
speech about Miss Shirreff’s paper was exactly the speech mother who employs them thinks herself competent to pass a final 
a silly woman would have made, his point being that | judgment ; while upon ‘general subjects,” history, for instance, or 
the Princess of Wales had made a good match because she | geography, or English literature, they are as ignorant as the 
was pretty, and therefore women did not want much cultivation ; | children they instruct; constantly,—for as a rule they are 
and another talked the regular materfamilias nonsense about the | conscientious women enough,— getting up at night the 
danger of educating female servants till they became discontented | lesson they are to teach in the morning. ‘That is fidelity, but 
with their positions, and wanted to be ‘‘ helps” instead of house- that is not competence. ‘Those parents who are not unwilling to 
maids. ‘The women at least talked seriously, but even they seem | send their children to “‘ good” schools are perhaps a little better 
to us to have wasted half their power in arguing abstract points. | off, because such schools employ masters who do understand what 
We would put it to Miss Shirreff and Mrs. Fawcett, and Miss Davies, | they teach, whether they can communicate it or not ; but even in 
and all other of the sensible and moderate advocates of women’s | such schools education must rest mainly in the hands of governesses 
rights, whether it is not time to give up arguing that women benefit | who do not educate because they are not able, who never wake up 
by education as well as men, have as much right to be educated, and | their pupils’ minds, but are content to send girls home varnished 
can be educated just as readily ? There are, we believe, many men | With accomplishments,—with, as Lady Bowring said, a passable 
left who deny those propositions, and possibly a few who are sincere | knowledge of languages in which they have never read a 
in their denial, just as there are many men to be found who say 
that ‘‘ the poor ” are the worse for being taught, and a few who | and with as high a capability of instrumentation as is consistent 
honestly think that they do not gain by teaching; but neither of | with a complete iguorance of the science of music. These are the 
them will be convinced by argument, and neither of them can | failures which frighten fathers, who know quite enough to per- 
resist or delay the impulse towards enlightenment. ‘They must be ceive if their girls are cultivated or only veneered into an appear- 
reasoned with, of course, at times, and voted down always; but | ance of cultivation, and we do not see how Miss Shirreff’s proposals 
the business of the British Association is the “advancement ” of | for founding schools for women can remedy the evil. They are 
science, not the assertion that science is useful, and it is | excellent as far as they go, though it is most discreditable to the 
dreadfully tedious to listen to arguments which, though perfectly | country that we should have to appeal to the joint-stock principle, 
true, advance nothing. The Astronomers would not listen | but they will not produce in decent time the needed teaching power. 
patiently to a grave demonstration that the world was not flat,| We do not see that anything will except Mr. Sturges’ proposal, 
and we do not see why the Educationists should be bored with | which we understand to be desired, though not recommended, by 
formal proof that knowledge, even for women, is better than | Mr. Fitch, and that is sure not to be accepted. If we could do as 
ignorance, or brightness than stupidity, or good education than | they doin Germany, and forbid any incompetent person from open- 
bad. Those things would be true even if the subjects were fleas ing a school or taking a salary as governess, as we forbid any incom- 
instead of the majority of the human race, and might, we really | petent person from administering medicine, or advising on legal 
think, if it were only to save time and ink, be taken by a scientific | transactions, or teaching in the Church, we might in a few years, at 
association as granted on all hands. ‘The discussion raging in | the cost of a great mass of suffering, procure competent instructors 
society on which people want light, and in the hope of it thronged | for our girls, whether at home, or at school, or in college; but 
in such crowds on Tuesday to listen to Miss Shirreff, is not | Parliament will never, in the present state of opinion, be able to 
whether girls should be well taught or not, but where the good | pass such a law, and without it we can see no device which will 
teaching which the majority of the classes addressed desire is to | reach far enough, so as to cover the whole country, except that 
be obtained. ‘hey certainly have not got it now. The State is painstaking individual selection upon which we now rely, and 
going to teach the female children of the poor as well as the male, | which more or Jess breaks down. Good schools, such as Miss 
and there is scarcely a doubt that in a few years it will teach them | Shirreff proposes to found, are excellent institutions; so are 
very well, much better, at all events, than the boys will be taught. | colleges like those of Harley Street and Bedford Square ; so are 
There is such a hunger among women without property for | examinations such as those established by the Universities; but 
work which shall not be service, and shall be respectable, | we want something more than all this,—a large class of women as 
and shall be comparatively secure, that the School Boards | competent as the heads of English grammar-schools and as able 
and school managers will in a year or two have any | to prove their a priori competence ; and this, as we fear, we shall 
number of female teachers at their disposal, who, as all not, without some considerable change in opinion, speedily obtain. 
American experience shows, can be taught up toa certain point | If Miss Shirreff and ‘The National Union for Improving the 
to teach exceedingly well, much better than their rivals the cer- | Education of Woman ”—why “ woman” and not women ?—could 


tificated schoolmasters. 








But this is no help either to the ‘‘ upper | raise £100,000, as we heartily wish they could, and could produce 


classes,” or the ‘ middle-classes,” or the “lower middle-classes,” | the required teachers, they would, unless protected by law, be 
who are at their wits’ end to find competent instructors for their _ beaten in the race for professional success by know-nothings, full 
girls, and cannot findthem. Money does not bring them out. One | of promises, and proficients in the greatest and most dangerous of 


| book, with fine drawings which they cannot repeat in the fields, - 
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all the flourishing quackeries, the art of seeming to teach. The 
majority, who are ignorant, would still have no guides; and the 
minority, who know, would have to engage competent, but dis- 
spirited and unsuccessful women. 





MAURICE’S MILITARY PRIZE ESSAY. 


ILITARY questions are never likely to be very popular, but 
M it is now more probable that such attractiveness as they 
will increase. The enlarged circle of readers is not due 
wholly to the great wars, or to the Autumn Manoeuvres, or to the | 
military interest aroused by the Volunteers. These causes have 
helped to swell the total of persons who read military books, but 
there is another reason why’the soldier-author finds a larger 
public. Achange of unknown extent has come over the method 
of fighting. Ithas been brought about mainly by the invention of 
a breech-loading small-arm and a far-ranging field gun, but 
chiefly by the former. The truth is, that the deadliness of the 
breech-loader appeals to the imagination. It excites alike fear 
and curiosity. All the best heads in the military world assert 
that it will produce, nay, that it has produced, changes ; and we 
poor insulars want to know how far these innovations will stretch, 
and in what degree the novel tactics will affect our little Army. 
Do the new arms and new conditions militate for or against us ? 
If we are hurried into war, or go into it with delibera- 
tion, what sort of figure will British Iufantry cut upon the 
field of battle? Shall we be able to retain our solid yet 
slender formations, our long-stretching two-deep lines? Must we 
give up fighting ‘‘ shoulder to shoulder,” and disperse the grand 
old line into a swarm of skirmishers? The public—such non-pro- 
fessional public, that is, as troubles itself with ‘‘soldiering "— 
entertains a dread lest that mode of fighting so familiar to its 
imagination may have to be abandoned, and it is exercised as to 
the substitute which will be provided, by luck or design. 

Moved by these or similar considerations, the Duke of Welling- 
ton last year put up to competition £100 for a Military Essay 
which should throw all the newest lights around the perplexing 
problem. He defined the subject thus:—‘* The system of field 
manoeuvres best adapted for enabling our troops to meet a Con- 
tinental army ;” and he further defined the sub-divisions or sub- 
heads, restricting the essayist to specific investigations. ‘Ihe offer 
of that prize is one sign of that enlarged interest to which we 
have referred. There were many competitors, all officers, and 
many good dissertations, but the best, according to the judge, 
Colonel Bruce Hamley, was from the pen of Lieutenant Frederick, 
son of the late Professor Maurice. We are not prepared to say that | 
it solves the troubled questions raised, but we are prepared to say | 


that this brilliant and most readable treatise clearly sets forth the 


momentous issues, and points out the direction in which not only | 
military chiefs, but statesmen must go, if our Army is to be | 
brought up to that standard which will permit it to enter war on 
a level, in excellence at least, with contemporary armies. 

The governing condition is this. Soldiers are now armed with 
accurate, long-range, rapidly loaded weapons, and the value of | 
Infantry fire, always important, is vastly increased. But that is 
far from all. A rifle, in good hands, will kill or wound say at 
five hundred yards, not merely one man out of a mass in which 








he is standing, but the one man alone. Consequently fire which 
might miss the single skirmisher is certain to strike a body. ‘The 
difference between firing at a single target and at fifty placed | 
side by side is known to all who have ever practised at the butts. | 
Nearly every shot will tell on the long line, only some shots upon | 
the separated targets. At the battle of Gravelotte an experiment | 


forward in support. We agree with Lieutenant Maurice that “ an 
attack in rigid line, except for short distances, never was possible 
against properly posted enemies.” But attacks cannot be restricted 
to short distances; and thus the destructive effects of fire, com- 
bined with the old difficulty of rapid regular prolonged movements 
in line, discredit that formation altogether as a formation of attack. 
What, then, is to be done? Columns are infinitely more perilous, 
in fact, are instinct with defeat. Nearly seventy years ago we 
smote down columns with rigid lines, prepared, at the fit moment, 
to shout and attack at short distances. If, therefore, we are not 
to fight on the defensive wholly, if we are ever to attack—and 
attacks win victories—we must devise some method free from the 
certain death which attends the dense formation, and more man- 
ageable than the line. Is there any method other than that born 
on the bloody battle-fields of 1870,—the attack in open order? It 
is easy to write it on paper—attacks in open order—but if the 
reader has the faintest conception of all that it implies in the 
shape of training and leadership, he will experience some qualms 
of anxiety for the future of the British Army, an army whose very 
distinguishing excellence, at present, rests on the foundation of 
drill, solid, no doubt, but intended to make officers and men 
perfect in movements no longer possible within deadly rifle- 
range. Lieutenant Maurice repeats more than once the 
assertion that it is no longer prudent to restrict the training 
of troops to drill, for the simple reason that drill is now 
not so much a preparation for war, as a school of discipline. If 
that be so, and we see no reason to doubt it, then parade-exercises 
less than ever will teach what is essential in warfare. And it 
follows from the altered conditions, that every nerve should be 
strained to fit the individual soldier for his new duties. We have 
already drawn this consequence from evidence accumulated during 
and after the war. Lieutenant Maurice is plainly impressed 
with the necessity of attending to that lesson. As soon as 
you pass from a system employing blocks of men to fight in 
machine-like order, and enter on a system which dissolves 
the collective blocks into separate units, the culture of the 
soldier is imperative. In the remark of an acute observer, 
who says that every Prussian is a petit tacticien, the whole change 
is indicated. ‘The principles now insisted on are not radically 
different from those which animated the famous Light Infantry of the 
Peninsula, and Lieutenant Maurice is right in vindicating the claims 
of Colonel Gawler. But the difference now is that the whole Army 
must be more or less a Light Division, and each soldier a master, as 
far as he can be, of the essentials of good skirmishing. Lieutenant 
Maurice insists that the free action of every rank must be fully 
developed, in order that each may more effectually co-operate with 
and carry out the work assigned by its immediate superior. ‘ All 
training must tend to develop the qualities which are essential to 
such a manner of action. ‘The habit of command must cease to be 
the habit of exact prescription, and become the habit of clear in- 
struction. Men must be constantly accustomed to act under 
orders which they will have to interpret according to circum- 
stances; otherwise, when they find themselves under the necessity 


| of deciding, they will think it essential to decide absolutely for 


themselves, instead of deciding how they can best carry out the 
views of those who command them.” It will be seen how far we 
shall have got from the habits of the present when we have adopted 
views like these. But for our parts, after much reflection, we see 
no choice. Perhaps the reader will think that, under existing 
circumstances, purchase was abolished only just in time. 

We dwell on this point because it is really the core of the ques- 
tion. Practically what it comes to is this,—more brains and more 


of this kind was tried with horrible results. ‘Che Prussian Guards | character must be put into our Army, from top to bottom. In 
formed to attack St. Privet in company columns, at the most six, at | action, unable to live in close order under fire, a battalion, a regi- 
the least four deep. They were remote from the French chasse- | ment, or a brigade, if needful, finds itself dissolved into a shower 
pots, about fifteen hundred paces. In ten minutes some six thousand | of skirmishers. Although not left absolutely to their own resources, 
Guardsmen were hors de combat, smitten by the leaden hail from the | since officers, and serjeants, and corporals are there to help, stimu- 
distant hill-side. They retired out of range, and it is recorded that | late, direct, restrain, what is to become of the men, scattered 
stringent orders forbad any attempt to attack again in what up OVer @ wide expanse, probably of broken country, unless they 
to that moment was the orthodox formation. Now would it fare | have those qualities which enable them to exhibit alike self-reli- 
better with a line? No doubt the mark would be less in depth, @uce and co-operative activity? It is remarked of the German 
but it would still be analogous to a closely packed row of Wimble- | troops that they were so well trained that they developed new 
don targets arranged for volley-firing. Moreover, there is this | modes of fighting under stress of events. What we have to do is 
difficulty. Could any known infantry move regularly in line over | to produce a similar Army. We believe in the unlimited capacity 


1,500 yards under fire and arrive in a condition to grapple with | Of British troops to adapt themselves to any mode of fighting. 


an enemy? Is there any example of such a feat? ‘The only | But the capacity must be developed, not restrained within hide- 


approximate experience we can call to mind is the advance of the | bound forms, no longer applicable in actual collision with a foe. 
Light Division at the Alma. But no one will venture to say that, The whole question lies there, in the individual education of the 
after entering the enclosures, it ever was a line, any more than they | S0ldier, 80 that on the field of battle there may be, as it were, & 
will doubt that its transitory success would have been permanent bad | hierarchy of volitions blending together for the accomplishment of 


the first division, or only the Guards’ Brigade been promptly sent | 4 common end, —victory. 
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Lieutenant Maurice is probably right in contending for the 
retention of that old system of defensive fighting which has for 
eenturies won renown for the British Army,—defence up to the 
point which ensures victory for the attack. He rightly considers 
that British soldiers will bear that ‘‘ pounding” from artillery 
which is the orthodox mode of *‘ preparing” an enemy’s position 
for the onset of infantry ; and he is somewhat apprehensive of the 
consequences that might ensue, were our troops, trained as they 
are, to be flung loose into the arena. ‘*A certain liberty of 
action for subordinates has always been necessary in taking the 
offensive. That liberty of action must now be very largely 
increased. But on the defensive it has always been essential for 
the General to have nearly the whole of his forces perfectly under 
immediate command. Circumstances have partly modified this, 
no doubt, since it seems essential, according to the evidence we 
have, that the means of counter-attack, even within a position, 
should be chiefly by skirmishing lines; but the main fact remains 
as before. For this reason, then, if for no other, until a greater 
manoeuvring facility, due as much to organisation as to training, 
lias been acquired by our Army, the defensive would seem to be 
the réle we ought to seek.” Nevertheless we cannot rest content 
with that. ‘In moments of anxiety,” the Duke of Wurtemberg 
shrewdly remarks, ‘‘ the snail, it is true, shrinks into its house, 
and the tortoise into its coat of mail; but for that reason neither 
tortoises nor snails will ever dictate laws to the world.” 





DR. CARPENTER’S PHILOSOPHICAL SCEPTICISM. 


a. that the main purpose of Dr. Carpenter's 

address to the British Association last week professedly was 
to rebuke the overweening pretensions of some men of science, it 
may appear strange to charge him with laying the foundations 
of it in the purest scepticism. Yet it will not be difficult, we 
titink, to prove that this is the case. He sought to show that the 
scientific inquirer is not justified in erecting the laws of nature 
into supreme or ultimate determining forces. These laws them- 
selves, of which science is so proud, what are they but the collec- 
tive conditions under which things are represented to us, and by 
which we regulate our conceptions of things? But there is more 
than the totality of conditions under which, say, any change is 
brought about in nature, in our experience of natural laws and 
their operation. There is the external power that produces the 
ehange under these conditions. Force, as a conception as 
well as an experience of what is, cannot be got rid of. 
And the further science progresses, we are taught by it 
more and more to acknowledge the unity of all the great 
forces we see at work around us. Hence comes the conception of 
unity of cause, unity of force, unity of authorship. Science might 
exhaust the conditions, the arrangements and relations of which 
constitute the sum of conditions of any consequent. But that 
done, there remains the force that gives to these conditions their 
contents, their Znhalt, or filling-in, as the Germans call it. Having 
tabulated our conditions, we have but the body, the outer vesture 
which of itself alone is lifeless and motionless. Into that must be 
breathed the soul, as it were, of active energy, of force, and then 
we see the whole individuality, body and soul together, forming a 
living whole. Dr. Carpenter thus leads us to the borders of theo- 
logy. He asserts that science, with its explanations, or mapping- 
out of conditions, only deals with one-half of the real in existence. 
Science needs to be supplemented by religion, reason by faith, 
the observed order of phenomena traced in experience by the idea 
of the unity of cause which supplies the inner power that is 
through all, and in all, aud over all. 

This, of course, is the old idea to which men are being ever 
driven, however they try to escape from it. Even when it is 
denied in words, we often find it is nevertheless present in the mind 
of him who denies it, in spite of himself. But we are far from sure 
that Dr. Carpenter will by the style of argument of his address 
strengthen its hold. On the contrary, the strict acceptance and 
rigid application of his principles and method seem to land us in 
an opposite conclusion, So far from arriving at the unity of an 
external force regulating all things and working all changes in 
mature, we are rather led to infer that it is impossible for us to 


say anything whatever in regard to what is external to us. Our | 


own minds or thoughts supply the conceptions that are trans- 


formed into and accounted as real existences. It is logically the | 


same thing whether these are supplied from the experience of the 
individual or that of the race, That makes no difference as to the 
reality. If we take our own mental furnishings, transfer them out- 
side of us, and call them the actual, we are living all the same in a 


subjective world, 4 world of our own creation. We shall see by. 


and by that Dr. Carpenter is not entitled to draw the distinction 
he does draw between the generation of our idea of matter and the 
origin of our notion of force. If the one be reducible to thought 
or experience, whether of the individual or the race, so and even 
more may the other. ‘There is in fact no foundation left us for 
valid scientific conclusions as to external existence or external 
laws. And whether Dr. Carpenter sees this or not, he virtu- 
ally admits it when he appeals to ‘‘common-sense,” which is to 
give up the problem as a strictly scientific question. 

There are two leading objects attempted by Dr. Carpenter, 
the one of which is directly involved in the other. We do 
not take these in the order in which they stand in his address, but 
in what seems to be their logical connection. First he tries to show 
that so-called scientific laws—even, it may be, those ultimate 
generalisations of science which are its highest achievements— 
are only human interpretations of the real, and may not therefore, 
as they do not necessarily, coincide with what exists. Man is the 
interpreter of nature, and that which is ultimate to man is his 
own conceptions or ideas of things. ‘The artist and the poet both 
interpret the outer world from their special points of view, the 
one seeking to represent what he sees and the other what he feels 
in nature. ‘he philosopher’s task, Dr. Carpenter maintains, is 
| not generically different from that of the artist or the poet. ‘The 
| scientific representation of nature is framed by the mind itself, not 
less than the artistic and the poetic, ‘‘ out of the materials 
supplied by the impressions which external objects make 
upon the senses, so that to each man of science nature 
is what he individually believes her to be.” Secondly, and 
consequently, the so-called laws of nature are human con- 
ceptions seen to be variable, since they have varied and 
been subject to correction from time to time. It has been 
sought indeed to prove that there is nothing in nature but the 
bundles of conditions associated together in certain connections 
| remaining ever the same. But this, Dr. Carpenter asserts, is a 
misconception. We do not exhaust our idea of cause by mapping 
out the conditions under which phenomena occur. Our belief in 
the uniformity of nature, on which is founded our expectation of 
the continuousness of the order observed, is the result of the 
experience of that uniformity by the individual and by successive 
generations of the race. What Dr. Carpenter rather formidably 
calls ‘‘ our unconscious co-ordination of the whole aggregate of our 
experiences” is the **common-sense” on which we are compelled 
to rely, and on which we do rely, whatever the abstract reasonings 
of philosophers may have to say. But it is evident that whether 











of the race, it cannot as such be a necessary judgment, cannot be 
relied upon as revealing what he terms ‘the absolute necessity of 
nature.” A mere mighty aggregate of experience cannot reveal 
that, if each of the individual experiences whereof the aggregate is 
composed do not first in some degree, however faintly, reveal it. 
Thus our belief in the uniformity of nature remains a subjective 
impression. We are still ignorant whether or not it represents 
what is outside of us. Obviously, then, we have no basis on 
which to rest conclusions as to the necessary constitution of the 
universe. All its laws being our own conceptions resting on the 
experiences?of ourselves, or of a multitude of others like us, we 
are only warranted in accepting them as true fur us, and must 
continue ignorant whether or not they are true in themselves 
independently of us. 

Having brought us to this poiut, Dr. Carpenter nevertheless 
tries to save us from what seems the inevitable inference by his 
interpretation of our experience of force. He is prepared to give 
up matter, to admit that it may be resolvable into “‘ a conception 
of the intellect,” but suggests that we have ‘“ direct cognisance ” 
of force. But what is force? On the side of our conception, 
from which alone we can consider it, it is the consciousness of “‘a 
real and intimate connection between cause and effect.” ‘To say 
this is a ‘‘ universal consciousness,” and that all consciousness 
arises out of ‘‘ the sense of personal exertion in the origination of 
changes,” does not alter the nature of the conception. ‘The ques- 
tion recurs, on what does our judgment of the connection between 
cause and effect rest? Is i¢ the product of experience, whether of 
the individual or of the race? If it is, then our conception of 
| force, like our conceptions of the laws of nature, is nothing but a 
| human conception,—man’s interpretation of nature. Dr. Car- 
penter has established no generic distinction between our ideas 
|of force and our ideas of matter, or the order in which 
material phenomena present themselves to us; that is, the laws of 
nature. He claims that we have direct ‘ cognisance” of force. 
But we only knowit as it affects ourselves, and we extend the analogy 
of our own experience to things outside of us. It is the same pro- 





any judgment be the result of the experience of the individual or ~ 
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~cess as that by which we have “‘ cognisance” of the properties of 
matter. We must admit direct cognisance of the one as of the 
other, or we must refuse it to both. For both are only known as 
in experience from the impressions produced on us by external 
bodies or the impressions we produce upon them. And if Dr. 
‘Carpenter resolves the properties of matter and the observed laws 
regulating them to human conceptions—of the individual or the 
vace, it matters not which—he is not entitled to put force in 
-another category, and claim for the judgment of cause and effect 
any higher validity or any wider scope. There may be, and we 
‘hold there are, perfectly valid grounds for affirming the necessity 
and universality of the law of cause and effect as a law of things 
as well as of thought. But it is the former because it is the latter. 
We must seek in thought itself for the grounds of its own 
necessity. If we do not find them there, it is certain no experience, 
whether it be of one man or a hundred millions of men, will ever 
supply them.—S. H. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 
(To THs EpiTorR OF THER “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I thank you for having opened your columns to discus- 
sion upon the efficacy of Prayer, and to have so well acted as 
moderator in a matter which deeply touches the feelings of many 
men as to have enabled the discussion to be carried on with mutual 
forbearance and respect on the part of the disputants. 

My object in writing now is to endeavour to confine the dis- 
cussion to what I conceive to be strategic points, though they are 
commonly neglected, and are usually, but indirectly, aimed at by 
your numerous correspondents. Those who deny the right of appeal 
to statistical inquiries upon the efficacy of prayer assume implicitly 
two propositions, both of which I gainsay, and which I will now 
explicitly state. ‘They assert, first, that the desire to pray is in- 
tuitive to man (let the word pass, for the moment) ; secondly, that 
the cogency of intuition is greater than of observation. I maintain, 
on the other hand, that the desire to pray is not intuitive, 
-and even if it were, that the cogency of intuition is less than that 
-of observation. As regards the meaning I assign in this letter to 
“intuitive perceptions,” I am perfectly willing to accept the 
widest definition my adversaries can reasonably desire. I do not 
wish to haggle about narrowing the limit; it is in no way neces- 
sary to my argument that I should do so, therefore I will concede 
enormously, and will allow that all perceptions or feelings strongly 
‘developed in the average man may be reckoned as intuitive to 
the human race. Now I assert that the desire for prayer is not 
one of these feelings, but that it is an artificial creation of theolo- 
gians; also that the class of similar feelings which are intuitive 
are such as obedience to dreams, incantations, and witchcraft, fear 
of the evil eye, belief in demoniacal possession, exorcising, coercion 
of an angry spirit by some tom-tom ceremony, fetish-worship, and 
tabu. The savage does not pray by natural inclination, but the 
missionary teaches him to pray, and as, at the same time, he 
preaches to him on the existence of a God who listens to prayer, 
precept to pray is a logical sequence of that instruction. The 
‘savage believes in what the missionary tells him, because the mis- 
sionary is avowedly a more instructed man than himself in many 
things, and he is certainly in earnest, therefore the missionary’s 
‘deity is accepted by the savage, and the converted heathen is 
‘taught to pray. 

In modern civilisation the action of the mother upon the belief 
and habit of the child resembles in many respects that of the mis- 
sionary upon those of the savage. She tells him loving tales about 
God's watchful care, and of His answers to those who kneel and 
speak to Him, and she joins his little hands together, and sets him 
‘On his knees, and ¢eaches him, with caressing earnestness, to pray 
‘for temporal blessings, from the very dawn of his intelligence. 
What wonder that this nursery theology should pervade his life, 
‘and that it should be so associated with his deepest feelings that 
the should at last believe it to have been intuitive? His belief is 
confirmed by the events of his after life, for on all its solemn 
occasions it is the habit for the clergyman to step in, and to con- 
secrate them by prayer. He is present by the death-bed, by the 
marriage altar, and by the baptismal font; he usually superintends 
early instruction ; and he has by custom the opportunity and un- 
restrained right of preaching and praying before large congrega- 
tions on every seventh day. Again, I ask, what wonder is it that 
a habit of prayer and a sense of its necessity should be formed 
which seem, until their sources have been analysed, to be of 
primeval origin ? 


My second point is easily disposed of, namely, that even if the 
belief in prayer were intuitive, its cogency ought to be considered 
inferior to that which is prompted by the observation of facts. 
My argument is this,—I do not care to go into the metaphysics of 
the matter, but would simply point out that the very theologians 
who insist on the supreme authority of religious intuition are pre- 
cisely the men who have already most prominently denied it in 
practice. ‘Their predecessors, at the time of the Christian 
era, and for hundreds of years subsequently, nay, even men 
of the present time in Catholic countries, have believed in 
the divine origin of dreams and auguries, in ordeal and in duel, 
in lots after prayer, in blessings and in cursings, in witchcraft, in 
miraculous cures, in demoniacal possessions and in exorcisms. All 
this the theologians of the present English Church have quietly 
suppressed, as of ‘‘ superstitious ” origin. They also complacently 
ignore that their predecessors have been beaten along their whole 
line by statistical inquiries, for it is by more or less unconscious 
use of statistics that the belief in ordeal, duel, augury, and the 
rest, has disappeared, and now that theologians are summoned on 
statistical grounds to surrender a belief which I have shown 
to have much less claim to be considered as intuitive, 
they start with naive indignation, as at a previously un- 
heard-of and most unreasonable interference. You will 
‘observe that the views advanced in this letter could be much 
/more strongly enforced by an elaborate essay, but “ sapienti 
| verbum sat.,” and I write concisely, at the risk of weakening my 
case, in order to induce those who may answer me in your columns 
to be equally concise and pointed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Francis GALTON. 





A PROPHECY. 
(To Toe Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’) 
Str,—We often hear of extraordinary instances of the memory of 
memorable events passing away, but the most extraordinary that 





has ever come under my notice is to be found in Dr. Hunter's 
‘* Orissa.” There is a chapter headed ‘‘ The Calamities of Orissa.” 
It is plain that Dr. Hunter visited many parts of the province, 
examined the Record-rooms, inquired diligently, and was desirous 
of describing all the calamities that had befallen Orissa, and all 
the calamities to which the province is still liable. But he never 
heard mention of the hurricane of October, 1831, in which twenty- 
two thousand five hundred persons were drowned in half an hour, 
and after which several thousand more died of starvation and 
exposure; or of the hurricane of November, 1832, which in 
violence greatly exceeded the storm of 1831, but the wind when 
most violent being off shore instead of on shore, none were drowned. 

In October, 1831, the sea made a breach in the road which 
passes through the province from north to south where it is nine 
miles from high-water mark. All having life, human beings, 
cattle, wild beasts, &c., were drowned, and left in heaps eight and 
ten feet high against the road. This was north of Balasore. 
South of Balasore, when examining the country, I stood under a 
tree with the only survivor in a village containing seven or eight 
‘hundred inhabitants. Lite in the evening, said the survivor 

of 1831, the wind was very strong on shore and the tide 
rising. Several of the inhabitants went down to the beach. 
Those who had witnessed the storm of 1823 proposed to go 
inland; the younger ones would not believe that the sea could 
harm them, and voted for remaining. All were drowned except 
my informant, who was up in the tree under which we were 
standing, and twice the sea went over him. When he came down 
all was dry, but, as he expressed it, not a cat left. 

When I was last in Orissa, in 1853, after twenty-two years, I 
found many parts in which not a being had been left in 1831 again 
'densely populated. When I searched in the record-room at 
| Balasore for the map I had made of the country inundated from 
the Subenreeka river to the Dumrah river, it could not be found, 
and nobody had ever seen it or heard of it. And now, after forty 
years, a chapter on the calamities of Orissa ignores altogether the 
| hurricanes of 1831 and 1832, and I dare say those who inhabit 
the country between the high road and the sea have no idea that 
the wave passed over the village sixteen or eighteen feet deep. 
When old Toolsee Dass tells of how he was carried on the top of a 
choppah (thatched roof) eight miles inland, and when daylight broke 
found himself high and dry on the Cuttack road, the sea again quite 
“outof sight and he alone alive amidst heaps of men, women, children, 
| goats, buffaloes, and wild beasts, they look upon him as an old Jhoot- 
| wallah, (liar) and have entire faith in the future good behaviour of 
' the storm-wave. 
| But it will come again. Evidently it was very near last month. 
|The papers say,—‘ The station of Balasore, once one of the 
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prettiest in Bengal, has again been demolished, and thousands left 
houseless and without food.” In 1832, had the wind blown on 
shore as it blew off shore, the sea would have gone to the hills of 
Neilghur, and some day to the hills it will go. It may not be 
next year, or in 1973, or in 2073, but some day a spring tide and 
a hurricane from the east will again come together, and then, one 
in a thousand, may be the great-grandson of Toulsee Dass, will ride 
on his choppah into Neilghur, and all the rest will be the victims 
of one more calamity in Orissa.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry Ricketts, 
Quondam Magistrate and Collector of Balasore. 





FARM LABOURERS AND THEIR COTTAGES. 
(To THE EpITOoR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”) 
Srr,—It appears to me that your correspondents “ A.J. W.” and 
‘* A Liberal Baronet ” have failed to appreciate the difficulty sug- 
gested by ‘* A Radical Squire.” 

The case stands thus. Men are necessary to the farmer for the 
cultivation of his land. It follows that a landlord is as much 
bound to provide cottages as he is to provide a dwelling-house for 
the farmer and barns for the crops; and the cottages thus pro- 
vided are as essentially and strictly an appendage to the farm to 
which they are allotted as any other part of the premises. From 
this point of view it is clearly fair fo place under the control of 
the farmer the cottages required by the men he employs. Would 
it not be absurd to expect Mr. A. to supply stables or waggon- 
house for the use of Mr. B.’s tenant? And yet in what respect 
does this differ from the proposition that the labourers working 
for Mr. B.’s tenant should live in cottages provided by Mr. A. for 
his own farms? 

The position I have assigned to him would involve the labourer 
in no hardship, provided the following conditions were observed. 
1. The landlord's obligation to provide proper cottage accommoda- 
tion should be generally admitted and acted upon. The labourer 
on changing service would then merely move from one cottage to 
another, 2. The farmer should not be put in possession of more 
cottages than are necessary for the men required for his farm. 
The rest would be retained by the landlord in his own hands for 
the use of those whom age, or the nature of their occupation, or 
some other circumstance disqualified or disinclined for permanent 
work, but whose comfort and independence might be interfered 
with if they held under the farmer. 3. The engagement between 
farmer and labourer should be of a more permanent nature than 
is how common. Supposing a six-months’ notice to be necessary 
on either side, the farmer could not be suddenly deprived of his 
servant, or the labourer of his home. I would commend this last 
point to the consideration of Agricultural Unions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Rapicat LANDLORD. 





THE BALLOT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In your article on the Pontefract election, you point out 
certain drawbacks to the vote by Ballot, and you consider that the 
result, on the whole, will be unsatisfactory to the supporters of the 
secret vote. In the minds of those who have advocated and pro- 
moted the measure as a Liberal party move, I can well believe that 
the contest between Mr. Childers and Lord Pollington will give 
rise to many uncomfortable reflections. It is manifest that even a 
moderately consistent and fairly able Conservative candidate 
would have carried the borough; but this result will not have 
been unexpected by many, who, like myself, are ardent supporters 
of the new system, and who yet are satisfied that the immediate 
effect of the change must be to give the opponents of the measure 
and of all reform not only an innings, but, if they are careful and 
sensible, a long lease of power. Holding this opinion, I have 
rejoiced to see the Irish Church iniquity got rid of, and the Irish 
Land question settled, before the brain-power of the House of 
Commons is transferred to the Opposition benches. ‘To me, how- 
ever, the question is not one of party, but of supreme necessity ; 


duty preceded the change by several years, and the Press has 
educated the people; at the same time, we must not deceive 
ourselves by fancying that it has educated them into a taste for 
| thoughtful Liberal opinion. What indeed might be the opinion of 
| the individual voter would have mattered little with open voting,. 
the working-man would not have dared to vote against his class,. 
| or in other words, against the orders of the mob-organisers, now 
| become his recognised party leaders. ‘The shadow of the coming 
Ballot Bill has sufficed to nip their organisation in the bud, and 
its immediate effect is visible in the sort of paralysis that has 
smitten the great strike in London, and which will disorganise the 
strikes all over the kingdom. We should have heard very little 
about conciliating non-Union men, if a printed poll-book kept the- 
names of all who voted against the Union candidate enshrined 
for persecution and rattening hereafter. As it is, they cannot be 
coerced, and therefore must be conciliated, and the strike leaders. 
know it. 

In exchange for the great benefit of the free individual vote and 
of escaping a war of classes, we must, I fear, put up with a strong 
Conservative Government. The mind of the working-man is 
somewhat sluggish; he does not like the worry of improvements, 
which generally mean increased rates ; he prefers mild Pakingtonian 
or Ruskinian socialism, to Fawcett’s strong common-sense and 
sound political economy ; he is, in fact, essentially Conservative, 
and will no doubt elect a Parliament to his taste. Happily, with, 
all his faults, he is brave, bold, and patriotic, aud recently in the 
American Civil War he selected the right side for his sympathy 
and support, when our governing classes were led all astray by a 
sort of maudlin nonsensical sentimentality. On the whole, E 
believe he has the instinct of government, and the future of 


England will, with God’s blessing, be safe in his hands.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Rusticvus. 











(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’} 

Srr,—If you will turn your eye from Pontefract, 1872, to South 
Devon, 1835, from Mr. Childers’ election to Lord John Russell’s 
election, you will see a condition of things so nearly parallel as to 
be of important assistance in that forecasting the future which 
is the delight of the Spectator. In 1835 Lord John Russell had 
certainly made his mark as a statesman; he had been a Cabinet 
Minister; and if, at that period, he had not taken official rank 
equal with that which Mr. Childers has taken, his family rank, and 
the local influence of his family, made the total of his claim on 
the favour of the Liberals of the constituency, and on the con- 
sideration of the Conservatives of South Devon, much heavier than 
anything that could be put forward for Mr. Childers in Pontefract. - 
| Sir Robert Peel had just been ousted from office after a brief 
'tenure, and Lord John Russell returned to South Devon as a 
Minister seeking re-election. The South Devon Conservatives felt 
no obligation to restore Lord John to the House of Commons as 
Member for South Devon; and they brought out from some 
corner of the division a studious young man of twenty-eight, 
whose name had never previously been heard a dozen miles 
from his home, and without any claim whatever to Parlia- 
mentary honour or party support, excepting that being un- 
known in politics, the scarcely cohesive party of South Devon 
Conservatives could concentrate on him, as a man who had aroused 
no antipathies. Lord John was thrown in the contest, and rarely 
is it in these days that such bitterness of feeling is aroused ina 
party by an election-defeat, as was then roused in the Liberals of 
South Devon by the first experience of the Chandos Clause un- 
scrupulously worked, for the defeat of Mr. Bulteel at the general 
election just before had not so fully called out the strength of 
parties. ‘‘ Now we shall have the Ballot!” was the consolatory 
exclamation in every mouth ; and when a few weeks afterwards 
Lord John Russell gave a distinct refusal of support to the Ballot, 
| the bitterness of the disappointment was renewed and aggravated. 
| From that moment Lord John Russell was a lost man to South 
| Devon. No influence whatever could again at any time have 
| brought him for South Devon as a Liberal. 

















and I so entirely agree with Mr. Gladstone in placing it before any | Yet Lord John Russell was not finally lost to Parliament ; his 
other legislative change, that I go so far as to hold that to have | political career was not snapped short in middle life. ‘I'he caprice 
had even one more general election with household suffrage and | of constituencies has always been exercised. It sent Palmerston to 
open voting would have been a grave misfortune for the country. | Tiverton, and Peel to Tamworth, and Gladstone to Greenwich. 
Open voting had many advantages, as you have clearly and con- | And was not the lack of sound healthy opinion more evideut in the 
clusively proved, but those advantages we forfeited when we return of Montague Parker by the squirearchy of Devon, with 
abandoned a restricted suffrage in 1867, and transferred power to | their long files of tenants-at-will voters, than it has been in the 
the householders in the towns, soon to be reinforced by the | close contest at Pontefract, where Mr. Childers has been victori- 
labourers of the country districts. The transfer was inevit- Instead of its being impossible to pit a Pollington against 
able, and, on the whole, will do good and work well, mainly 
because the abolition of the newspaper stamp and the paper 


ous ? 


a Childers under any system of open voting, why, Montague 
| Parker, “‘ the baby senator,” against Lord John Russell, of the ducal 
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house of Bedford, and in South Devon, was a travesty of Parlia- | 
mentary election greatly transcending that “ impossibility.” | 

The conclusion I draw from the parallel of 1835 and 1872 is | 
that the Ballot will give greater fixity of tenure to distinguished | 
and admired politicians (Lord John was admired, but Mr. Childers 
is respected) than open voting.—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. E. | 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
$m,—In your “ News of the Week” of last Saturday you state 
that “the only defect in the legal arrangements appears to be | 
this, that the returning officer must count the votes himself,” and | 
that ‘‘ Parliament should next Session authorise the employment | 
‘of additional counters.” 

Allow me to point out that Parliament has already done this. 
In addition to the general powers given to the returning officer | 
by Section 8 of the Ballot Act, “to appoint and pay such officers | 
weet @0 as may be necessary for effectually conducting an elec- 
tion in manner provided by this Act,” there is a special provi- 
sion in Schedule I., par. 48, that “in the case of a contested 
election for any county or borough, the returning officer may, in 
addition to any clerks, appoint competent persons to assist him in 
counting the votes.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. HARDCASTLE. 





NEEDLEWOMEN. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sim,—I have read with much interest your notice of the condition 
of the needlewomen who work for slop-sellers in Liverpool, 
and of the effort Mr. Simpson is making to help them. I skall 
be glad if you will allow me to give him and his fellow-workers 
some advice, founded on the experience of a similar effort made 
twenty years agoin Whitechapel. At that time public attention 
had been drawn to the condition of the slop-workers in the East 
End of London, and the Society for Promoting Working-Men’s 
Associations, of which the late Mr. Maurice was President, 
established a Needlewomen’s Association in Wellclose Square, in 
the hope of obtaining work at first hand, and so of saving for the 
poor women the profits which went into the pockets of ‘the 
sweaters,” as the middle-men in this wretched trade are well called. 

The association ultimately broke down, because we could not 
succeed in doing this. We found that, apart from the great slop- 
sellers to whom it was useless to apply, the Government were the 
great customers for the articles of clothing upon which the women 
were working from twelve to seventeen hours a day, and starving. 
At that time we found it impossible to obtain any of the Govern- 
ment work, but the system has been altered since; and I have 
reason to think that direct contracts might now be obtained for 
portions of the articles required for the Army, Navy, or Police, 
without much difficulty, by any society established for the con- 
templated object, which was properly organised, and prepared to 
give security for the due fulfilment of contracts. 

But there is another method of reaching the consumer directly, 
which seems to me more hopeful. ‘There are now a vast number 
of co-operative stores scattered ali over the country, but more 
numerous and powerful in Lancashire and Yorkshire than else- 
where, all of which deal in such ready-made articles as these poor 
women produce for the ‘‘sweaters.” ‘The consumption of these stores 
is, to a great extent, organised already, and they are supplied 
through the agency of the North of England Wholesale Associa- 
tion, whose chief place of business is in Balloon Street, Manchester. 
So far as I am aware, these stores are supplied at present through 
the ordinary channels, or in other words, by the wholesale clothiers 
who employ ‘‘sweaters.” I would suggest that Mr. Simpson should 
endeavour to obtain this custom through the North of England 
Wholesale Association. 

In any case J trust he will not start until he has secured, in the man- 
ner suggested, or in some other way, a large and regular demand for 
his goods at first hand. Otherwise, I fear he will find himself with a 
large stock of slops on his hands, for which he will be unable to find 
a market ; and so his workers will sink back again sooner or later 
into the old groove, and find themselves more hopelessly than ever 
under the tender mercies of the “ sweaters.” LExperto crede.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Tuomas Hugues. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Srr,—I have read with much interest your article on ‘* The Liver- 
pool Needlewomen.” There is one point on which I could wish that 
Mr. W. Simpson would give us a little information, viz., the | 
number of widows engaged in needlework receiving parochial 





relief. It is the firm conviction of many, far more experienced 
than myself, that the low wages given in London for needlework 


(and they seem to be identical with Liverpool prices) are due in a 
great measure to the relief given to the large class of widows. It 
is in point of fact another case of relief in aid of wages which the new 
Poor Law was to have abolished. Having this small pension, women 
take work at a rate below that which it ought fairly to earn, and 
thus reduce the market price. Another interesting fact required 
for the study of the question would be the number of children who 
assist their mothers at this work. I believe that not only are 
children kept from school (the temptation to add to their small 
earnings being too irresistible for the mothers to withstand), but 
that the introduction of their labour tends to reduce the price of 
work. 

The letter of ‘‘ A. J. W.” points at the duty of clergymen in such 
times as these ; and I could wish that the advice given by the Rev. 
J. Li. Davies, in a paper published in the supplement of the 
Guardian of August 14, on the duty of clergymen with regard to 
the Agricultural Labourers’ Movement, were widely read, and 
largely acted on. We have done something for the poor in the 
way of education, can we not face this question, which requires a 
sacrifice not of money, but of the good-will of our most important 
parishioners. Itisa sacrifice for which we shall be largely repaid. 
No religious body has, as yet, succeeded in winning the working- 
classes, and on the policy of the clergy as a body during the next 
few years depends, I believe, with ** A. J. W.,” the future of the 
Church of England.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Tamworth Vicarage, August 20. Brooxe LAMBERT. 





(To Tae Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—We should rather like to know who the Mr. Simpson is 
‘* who is animated by the true spirit of chivalry,” and who has 
given you your information about the trousers-makers of Liver- 
pool. We guess he has been hoaxed and has hoaxed you. At 
any rate, if the hands he speaks of are even moderate work-people, 
we have no objection to find employment for a few at 150 per cent. 
better wages than those named.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Davin Farrer AND Co, 





“UP IN THE NORTH.” 
(To Tue Epiror or THE “SpecTaTor.”’] 
Srr,—In the notice of my book “ Up in the North” which you 
were good enough to insert in your impression of the 10th inst., 
you lay stress on the fact that ‘the opportunity, for this year has 
past’ for visiting Sweden. Will you permit me to point out 
that September is the best month for shooting (if not for‘fishing) 
in Sweden, the season for shooting most birds worth killing 
commencing onjthe 15th August ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tnomas SHAIRP. 








POETRY. 
——_>——_ 

THE DORSETSHIRE LABOURERS’ MANIFESTO. 
Ers,—Zur, you knows the law, no doubt, 
We poor men scarce can spell it out. 

I've broke my contract, more vool I, 

l've maade my bed, and there mun lie. 
Ees,—you may grin, and think me down, 
And zay, ‘ Hullo! John, how’s your crown?’ 
That's very well,—we poor must bear,— 
We'd ought to know’t ; ees, ees, ’tis vair. 
But passon there do talk so grand 

O’ Christian love, that I caan't stand 

You larned vokes that lives so high 

Just cleiin forgettin’ charity. 

What's charity ? To gie me coal 

O’ Christmas, as a poor man’s dole, 

To gio me blankets, wescoats, socks, 

To dress my galls in your galls’ frocks ? 
Noa, noa! ‘taint clothes, nor warmth, nor food, 
Nor eent advice,—’tis brotherhood. 

I be a man so well as thou,— 

You pays the waiige, I guides the plough :— 
My eddication ain’t so fine, 

But that’s the country’s fault, not mine, 

Eef you want labourers good and true 

Jest teach ’em how they’d ought to goo. 
Teach ’em to feel they’re bound to do 

The work they sets their hand unto 

With right good-will ; no stinting measure, 
But thinking work a’most a pleasure, 
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*Cause him they works for pays ’em free, 
And thinks ’em just so good as he. 
Teach ’em to saiive, and look avore, 

To keep the wolf from out the door ; 

To hate the poor-house like the devil, 
To hate the beer, and drunken revel. 
There!—I can clap it in one sentence— 
I meiins,—to teach ’em independence. 
Gie ’em a bit o’ garden-ground, 

A tidy cottage, warm and sound, 

And, mind ye, maiike ’em pay the rent, 
And count their pence avore they’re spent ; 
Pay a full waiige, and let ’em Jarn 

That livin’ is their own consarn. 

* They'll have to rough it ’—Aye, that’s true 
And you rich vokes must help ’em droo ; 
We bain’t much used to saiive, and yit 
We'll try, if you'll but help a{bit, 

And gie our childer, doan’t ’ee zee, 

The chance you never gied to we. 

My poor wold féyther, when ’er died, 
’Er said, ‘* Zun John, I’ve most a-cried 
To think as you and Nan must slave 
Like I from childhood to the grave !” 

** Plaase God,” sez I, ‘‘ when I be gone, 
T woan’t lave that to my zun Jobn.” 
Noa, noa! Zur, I be bound to vight 

For John my zun, wi’ all my might ; 
For all my naighbours, kith and kin: 

I tell-’ee what, I woan’t give in. 

Eef you speaks fair, why, here's my han’ ; 
But if you threaten, I’m your man, 





SUMMER DAYS. 
A LITTLE nook of wilderness 
Between the meadow and the river, 
Where two erewhile together came, 
And one will come no more forever. 


The rustic bridge, the narrow road, 
' The seat upon the fallen pine, 

The whisper of the summer woods, 

So sweet, but not so sweet as thine. 


A little wild flower long ago 

Among the tangled grasses grew,— 

So many things are dead since then, 
How should not that be withered too ? 


Here where we sat I sit alone, 
Watching until the sun goes down, 
For though ’tis summer-time to-day, 
To-morrow will the woods be brown. 


‘ Year after year,’ the poet sang, 
Year after year the spirit sighs, 

And summer days will come again, 
And suns will set in summer skies,— 


But to this bourne of wilderness 
Between the meadow and the river 
Will any come because we came, 
And say,—They come no more forever? 
Burnley, August 19. Henry Hov.pine. 





BOOKS. 
_— > - 
CHRISTIANITY AS A SYSTEM.* 


THE last volume published by Dr. Newman “as a contribution 
towards a uniform edition of his publications” affords the critic 





an opportunity, which, however often repeated, need never give | 


rise to repeated criticism, of making a fresh attempt to estimate 
one of the most individual and typical minds which has set its 
mark on English thought in our day. ‘The group of ‘ Discussions 


and Arguments ” which the author has here selected for republica- | 


tion strikes us as of very unequal value, and we intend to notice 


only what appears to us valuable. ‘There may be occasions when | 


the critic should attempt a negative work, but the authors who 
throw on him the burden of setting a limit to the intellectual 
sympathy they excite are certainly very few, and no one will in- 





* Discussions and Arguments on Various Subjects. By J. H. Newman. London: 





clude Dr. Newman among them. There is in the minds of most 
readers a background of condemnation towards his whole tone of 
mind, from which criticism has to detach some space for sym- 
pathy ; all that is left untouched is given up to this condemnation. 
To attend only to what is strong should be the aim of one who 
judges the exponent of an unpopular creed. 

Not that it is directly as the exponent of an unpopular creed 
that Dr. Newman speaks in the volume which gives rise to these 
remarks. The majority of the essays here collected were published. 
before he joined the Church of Rome; the essay to which we would’ 
mainly direct the attention of the reader, ‘‘ Holy Scripture in its 
Relation to the Catholic Creed,” was one of the Tracts for the Times. 
published in 1838. But Romanists must contemplate the republi- 
cation of these earlier writings, even when they contain expres- 
sions of disapprobation directed against the Roman Church, with 
unmixed satisfaction. The path which leads from the point of 
view of the tract we have mentioned, to Rome, is not a very 
devious one, and those who are led so far gain a view of their 
ultimate abode that is full of attraction. An illogical mind might: 
go so far and no farther, but-an illogical mind will hardly take 
much interest in these writings at all. Indeed, it is, in the first: 
place, as to an example of the strength of the logical intellect, that: 
we would direct the reader’s attention towards these ** Discussion 
and Arguments.” A perfect style is a merit which the most red- 
hot Protestant would hardly deny Dr. Newman, but we do not 
remember ever to have seen this connected with the rigidly logical 
character of his mind. And yet how much of all the grace of his 
luminous and temperate utterance is implied in the fact that 
every word is relevant! ‘There must be some more subtle 
charm in writing which enchains the most dissentient reader, 
but perfect relevance is so rare that we are convinced any 
argument which is governed by it appears to one who understands, 
and yet does not examine it, to possess some merit besides relev- 
ance; the mere rejection of what is not to the purpose gives & 
simplicity and directness to style which an illogical reader appre- 
ciates and misconceives, taking it for common-sense or good taste, 
or the mere beauty of unadorned truth. Let such a one try to 
express his own ideas in the same simple style, and the difference: 
will be sensibly felt. What seemed so easy, so almost inevitable, 
will be felt to be unattainable by any effort. ‘‘ Masters in artare 
known by what they accomplish, masters in style by what they 
omit,” says Schiller, and that severe negative science which con- 
demns error, while it makes no pretence to judge of truth, has no- 
small share in the omission which makes the master in style. 

Take, for instance, the essay we have cited, in which Dr. New- 
man consistently narrows his aim to prove that the objections to- 
a ritualistic system developed from the Scriptures lead the 
objector to protest against a doctrinal system derived from the 
Scriptures, an essay which the reader, while disagreeing with almost 
every line, and even considering some of it rather trivial, may still 
read with the same kind of satisfaction as that with which he 
glides onwards on arapid and steady stream. What opportunities 
for rhetoric the author leaves behind him on the right hand and 
on the left! Every turn opens a vista which might be followed 
up into excited declamation, yet there is not a vehement word, 
not a rhetorical turn, through the whole essay. What has ex- 
cluded such expressions? Mainly the steady retention of a single 
goal of thought, and the unwavering design of progress towards 
it. ‘The need of making every sentence a step in a journey leaves 
no time for excursions to fine points of view, and florid outbursts 
of admiration. ‘This kind of simplicity is one that an unlogical 
mind appreciates, but can hardly produce; it is unnatural for such 
a mind to abstain from all expression of irrelevant feeling, and 
nothing that is unnatural is graceful. 

Again, how large a moral element is there in logic as unwaver- 
ing as Dr. Newman’s! The essay to which we direct the reader’s 
attention presents us with a specimen of intellectual justice worth 
studying on this sole account, if on no other. For instance, it is 
| directed against those who deny that an ecclesiastical system is 
| contained in the New Testament, and look upon this system as the 





‘invention of men. It need hardly be said what was and remains 


| Dr. Newman’s judgment on this point,—the whole sacramental 
system to men who feel with him is Christianity. Yet where 
| could those who attack it find their argument put more forcibly 
| than in the following extract (pruned and rearranged, we allow), 
from Dr. Newman’s own words ?— 


“ There is not a single text in the Bible enjoining infant baptism. .. .. 
, Our Lord did not use social prayer, and his directions about private 

prayer, with the silence which He observes about public, might be 
| plausibly adduced against it. There is no text in the New Testament 
which enjoins us to ‘ establish’ religion (as the phrase is), whereas our 
Lord’s words, ‘ My kingdom is not of this world,’ may be interpreted te 


| 
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The words in which the | 


discountenance such a proceeding... .. | 


Encharist is spoken of by St. Luke and St. Paul in no respect introduce 
that meaning which the Church has put on them. There are texts in | 
the New Testament actually inconsistent with the Church system of 
teaching. What can be stronger against the sanctity of particular 
laces, nay, of any institutions, persons, or rites, at all, than our Lord's 
declaration that ‘God is a spirit, and they that worship him must wor- 


Shall not have the right kind of material. 


ship him in spirit and in truth’? or against the Eucharistic sacrifice | 


than St. Paul's contrast in Heb. x, between the Jewish sacrifices and the 


one Christian atonement? or can baptism really have the gifts which | 


are attributed to it in the Catholic or Church system, considering how 
St. Paul says that all rites are done away with, and faith is all in all? 
The tone of the New Testament is unsacramental, and the impression it 
leaves on the mind is not that of a priesthood and its attendant system.” 
This impression, Dr. Newman proceeds to say, ought not to be 
relied upon,—still, could those who do rely upon it state their belief 
in simpler and more direct words than his own? And is it a small 
thing to be able to state the view of an opponent in terms he would 
accept ? 

This is the strength of the logical mind ; it is simple, and itis, in 
a certain sense, just. We cannot say that Dr. Newman fails to 
exhibit its weakness. The temptation of logical thinkers is to 
lose the sense of proportion, thus inverting the error of ordinary 
men, who in their perception of the importance of a particular 
view fail to perceive its irrelevance to the question at issue. In 
this respect Dr. Newman appears to us the complement of a great 
teacher who has just passed away from us, and did space permit, we 
think light might be thrown on the character of both by com- 
paring the teacher who is too much absorbed in premisses to spare 
attention for inference with the teacher who finds inference so 
congenial an intellectual exercise that all premises are with him 


relegated to the distant background of his mind. Our present } 


aim, however, is to touch upon the assumption which lies at the 
bottom of Dr. Newman’s reasoning, and to suggest the reasons 
why those who hold it do not go on to his conclusion. 

This assumption is that Christianity contains a definite “ creed, 
revelation, system, or whatever name we give it” (p. 127), some- 
thing of which we may assert that it says this and this; a thing 
by itself, an assemblage of dogmas and precepts, which however 
closely connected with our moral nature, yet may be contemplated 
apart from it, the connection between the two, indeed, being 
mysterious and miraculous. The existence of this abstraction Dr. 
Newman does not pretend to prove. He simply sets up a supposed 
alternative, which he labels ‘‘ Latitudinarianism,” and of which he 
says that it is out of the question for every serious mind, 
i.e. **that every man’s view of Revealed Religion is acceptable to 
God if he acts up to it; that no one view is in itself better than 
another, or at least that we cannot tell which is the better.” 
(p. 129.) This path he assumes, unanswerably, in our opinion, to be 
a mere cul-de-sac, and supposes that the traveller thus rebuffed must 
accompany him on his own. He carries his hearers with him, he 
assumes, in taking it for granted that there is a definite cluster of 
doctrines to be disentangled from Scripture, if you have only 
patience enough to set about it. His concessions of the difficulties 
we shall have to encounter are to us amazing in their candour. 
The reader has had a specimen in his concession to the anti- 
ecclesiastical opponent, let him take the following as a specimen of 
the arguments which he provides for the anti-scripturalist :— 

“Though the Bible be inspired, it has all such characteristics as 
might attach to a book uninspired It is as if you were to seize 
the papers of leading men in any school of science which were never 
designed for publication, and bring them outin one volume. (p. 146.) You 


would have many repetitions, many hiatuses, many things which looked 
like contradictions, you would have to work your way through hetero- 





geneous materials, and after your best efforts there would be much hope- 
lessly obscure; and, on the other hand, you might look in vain for | 


some particular opinions which the writers were known to have held, | posed to respond to? 


nay, to have insisted on.” (p. 147.) 


that we shall not have sufficient material for such a theory; we 
‘The communications 
addressed by thinkers to those who share their interests and have 
some practical knowledge of their investigations, are not the kind 
of communications which those who approach the study from 
without can ever fraine into that organic body of connected ideas 
which is what Dr. Newman means by a system. 

‘* Of course not,” he would say. ‘The whole point of what L 
am urging is, that we must call in the aid of miracle to account 
for a result which no one I am addressing denies. The Bible, we 
all assume, contains a definite system of dogma, in spite of an aspect 
which is unsystematic and undogmatic; this I do not attempt 
to prove, the mere statement of the Latitudinarian alternative 
throws us back upon it. I only attempt to prove that you do no 
more violence to the prima fucie aspect of Scripture in finding 
ritualism there than in finding dogma; we only carry on the 
reasoning which finds the Atonement in the New Testament a 
little further, when we find Episcopalianism there.” ‘This is what 
he does say, in much better words, but we are obliged to condense 
them, and therefore to make them our own, in order to give the 
reader that aspect of his teaching which we wish to bring 
forward. Our comments on it must start from the admis- 
sion that it is perfectly consistent. Or rather, this very 
assertion of the consistency of such a mode of thought is: 
the chief part of what we have to say about it. ‘This is the 
path which leads to Rome. ‘There are many resting-places by the 
way, there are long tracts of the journey during which you have 
your back to your goal, or during which it is hidden from you ; but 
if you go steadily on, you find yourself at Rome as certainly as. 
glacier-water sooner or later reaches the sea. We do not regret 
that the logical spur which drove so noble a mind to an abode we 
think dangerous to spiritual health is applied to few. “ It is better,” 
in his own words, ‘*to be inconsistent, than to be consistently 
wrong.” (p. 112.) It is better that the veil we interpose betwee 
our souls and God should be thin and torn, than that our tapes- 
tried chamber should show a continuous web by the ‘light 
of our own little taper. But it would be best of all that the soul 
should not do violence to the intellect in order to hear the voice of 
God, and it is well therefore that we should see where a logical 
mind must end its journey, if it starts from the assertion that ‘‘ mem 
want a dogmatic system.” (p. 138.) Men do want a dogmatic: 
system. ‘That temptation to idolatry which, changing its form 
with every age, keeps through them all the same evil—a substitute 
for God—in our day assails the spirit not through the senses, but 
through the intellect. That voice with which God speaks to genera- 
tion after generation, “impossible 4 méconnaitre, facile 4 étouffer,”” 
needs arduous attention, a difficult and painful defiance to the soli- 
citations of sense, a patient waiting in regions where only moral 
distinctions hold good, and where, therefore, a large part of the 
instincts we habitually encourage will find themselves in a strange 
land. And from age to age, therefore, the mere earthly nature 
tries to find some cheaper substitute for this demand, and seeks to- 
handle a thing rather than to listen to a person. An infallible 
church, or an infallible book, a ‘creed, revelation, system, or 
whatever name we may give it” (p. 127), something which, 
assuring men *‘ that what seems to them true is true” (p. 133), 
shall save them from the responsibility of seeing that what seems. 
must in all cases be judged of by that faculty in us which takes. 
hold of what is—such a system, however cumbrous it may be, is 
a relief, as an escape from the burden of confessing that God not 
only spoke to a little group of persons in Judea 1,800 years ago, 
but speaks now toall. But was this the demand which Christ pro- 
Nothing is to us more marvellous than the 
manner in which the moment people have made an abstraction 


The quotation is surely a wonderful example of candour and | which they call “ Scripture,” they lose the very meaning of the 


courage, but what we would dwell upon is this. 
that according to ordinary principles of interpretation, the | 


It is evident | speakers whose individuality they bave thus submerged. 


There is a striking passage in Baxter's Narrative of his Life an® 


analogy suggested between the papers of leading men in any | Times in which he contrasts the impression made upon him by 


school of science never designed for publication, and the New | 
Testament, breaks down, when the New Testament is supposed | 
to yield a dogmatic system. You could not seize upon Fara- 

day’s correspondence, and construct from it a system of chemistry. 

It would be valuable to those readers, and to those only, who had | 
independent means of information as to the subject-matter which 
it concerned. A half-sentence, a torn scrap of a letter, may be a 
sign-post to one who can follow it out, who can make his own 
experiments, and treat what he finds written as matter for veri- 
fication. If, on the other hand, the only faculties which are to be 
employed on this fragmentary correspondence are the attention, 
the memory, and the power of deduction, whatever else we make | 


of it, we shall never make a theory of chemistry. It is not merely | logic, which excludes “ misunderstandings and misexpressions,” of 


‘next to none at all.” 


the Popish system in his youth and age, the earlier view beiug that 
it was separated from that which seemed to him true by important 
differences of doctrine, whereas in later years he was assured ** that 


their misexpressions, and misunderstanding us, with our misunder- 


standings of them, hath made the difference in these points to. 
appear much greater than it is, and that in some of them it is 
Something deeper than any doctrine, he 
felt, was the fatal element in that which he calls poison, though 


' his language is much less clear and satisfactory when he speaks of 


what it was, than of what it was not. ‘The words have been re- 
called to us in perusing this tract of Dr. Newman's, which seems 
to us the exhibition, through the transparent medium of an accurate 
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what Baxter meant by the ‘“‘ Church tyranny and usurpation” | earnest writers. The questions that now most profoundly agitate 
which he ascribed to the Romanists as the source of their aliena- | society, and threaten or promise, as the case may be, to give it an 
tion from truth. We may carry on the quotation from Baxter | entirely new aspect, are those to which M. Louis Blanc has de- 
also, as a fit introduction to the last which we give | voted his acute and powerful mind with unswerving fidelity from 
from an author so different from him in most respects:— | the beginning of his career to the present time. Most unpardon- 





«+ At first I thought Mr. Perkins well proved that a Papist cannot 
go beyond a Reprobate, but now I doubt not but that God hath 


many sanctified ones among them, who have received the true | 
doctrine of Christianity so practically that their contradictory | 


errors prevail not against them to hinder their love of God, but 
are like a conquerable dose of Poison which Nature doth over- 
come.” The following passage, we think, will illustrate that later 
belief of Baxter's, and show how it is possible to associate the word 
4‘ faith’ with a dogmatic system, and yet have a wonderfully clear 
perception of what faith means. After quoting the passage in 
which Christ asks his disciples, ‘‘ Will ye also go away?” and 
Peter’s answer, Dr. Newman goes on (p. 250) :— 


“ Observe on what ground he put it, ‘Lord, to whom shall we go?’ 
He did not bring forward evidences of our Lord’s mission, though he 
knew of such in abundance, This was not the evidence on which he 
rested personally, but this,—that if Christ were not to be trusted, there 
was nothing in the world to be trusted; and this was a conclusion 
repugnant both to his reason and his heart. He had within him ideas of 
greatness and goodness, holiness and eternity—he had a love of them— 
he had an instinctive hope and longing after their possession. Nothing 
could convince him that this unknown good wasa dream. Divine life, 
eternal life, was the object which his soul, as far as it had learned to 
‘realise and express his wishes, supremely longed for. In Christ he found 
what he wanted...... Christ’s ways might be dark, his words often 
porplexing, but still he found in Him what he found nowhere else,—a 
realisation of his inward longings. ‘Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.’ He might have misgivings at times, he might have permanent 
and in themselves insuperable objections; still, in spite of such objec- 
tions, he saw that in Christ which was positive, real, and satisfying. He 
saw it nowhere else.” 

How dreary a message would be the so-called Gospel, if it came 
to teach us that the instincts which led Peter to Christ would lead 
us elsewhere! Whereas to his mind Christianity meant a sur- 
render to the highest part of his being, a following-out of the 
conviction that truth is the most satisfying of all experience, to 
our minds it is to mean the residuum of assent which remains 
when you have subtracted all that has to be said against ‘* a Scrip- 
ture obscurely gathered from history, and a dogmatic system 
obscurely gathered from Scripture.” If this is all we have, let us 
make the most of it. Let us bring forward evidences of our 
Lord’s mission, if we, unlike St. Peter, have nothing to do with 
our Lord himself, But let us ask ourselves if in that process 
anything but a break-down in our logic prevents us following 
Dr. Newman to Rome. There is, we believe, only one coherent 
system of Dogmatic Christianity. 





MODERN POLITICAL HISTORY.* 
Tuoveu holding in one sense an eminent place in the region of 
contemporary English literature, Mr. Henry Reeve is more dis- 
tinguished as a translator and skilful retailer of other men’s 
thoughts, than by any original literary power of his own. But 
for the occasional epigrammatic turn of a sentence, we should say 
his style is wanting in liveliness and picturesqueness. He has 
made himself master of modern French historical literature, and 
speaks with a certain authority when he says of the Revolution of 
1830, which dethroned Charles X., that ‘* the crown was disposed of 
‘by a handbill and the [Orleans] dynasty enthroned by a placard.” 
Again, he pithily describes Louis Philippe as ‘‘ one of the greatest 
kings who ever reigned by little means.” Still, it is heavy work 
reading old Edinburgh articles over again, though the collection 
and republication of these special essays, all bearing more or less on 
-one topic—the development of the revolutionary spirit in France 





| able, therefore, do we think Mr. Reeve’s sneering foot-note, dated 
| 1872, in which he says that M. Louis Blanc ‘“ has subsided for the 
present into total obscurity, being generally supposed in France 
to have more violence in his opinions than courage in defence of 
them.” As for obscurity, we venture to think that posterity may 
choose between the “ reviewer” and the “labour theorist” in a 
way that Mr. Reeve does not seem to expect. Strangely enough, 
the aristocratic Tocqueville is cited with admiration when he 
utters opinions that form the key-note of the /istory of Ten Years, 
as when ‘‘he viewed with satisfaction any event which seemed 
likely to raise the politics of the day above the ‘ pot-d-feu demo- 
cratique’ of the Chamber.” Or again, when he says, in 1847, 
‘* The system practised by the administration for the last seven- 
teen years has so perverted the middle-class, by making constant 
appeals to its personal cupidity, that this class is gradually coming 
to be regarded by the rest of the nation as a little aristocracy, so 
vulgar and so corrupt that it is shameful to be governed byit. If 
this feeling were to spread in the masses, it might one day bring 
about great calamities.” What more or less said the historian 
of Les Dix Ans? 

Mr. Reeve’s volumes are pervaded throughout by one un- 
changeable tone that does honour to the consistency of the writer's 
political principles. ~ A staunch Whig of the old school, he sees the 
| safety of society only in a class of liberal aristocrats, who shall 
deliver the multitude from the excessive tyranny of their superiors, 
| but yet shall maintain such a control over the people as will lead 
| them in the right way, and will bind the various ranks of men 
into one strong and patriotic natiow. In a very able essay, 
| entitled ‘* France in 1870,” a masterly analysis is given of the 
| state of French society before and after the Revolution of 1789. 
The mischievous influence of democratic principles is strongly 
insisted upon. ‘They exert, it is here said, a corrosive disintegrat- 

ing force that severs the various links of the social chain, and 
reduces man to a condition of personal independence or indi- 
| vidualism, that must result in primeval barbarism. A people that 


| has reached this condition is indifferent to the discharge of public 
| or municipal duties, and the only form of government that can 
| preserve national cohesion is that of absolute authority. In favour 
| of absolute authority the French gave their voices on more than 
| one occasion. The following pregnant passage is a favourable 


example of Mr. Reeve’s style :— 








“Should that absolute authority fail in the discharge of the public 
duties devolving upon it, there ia nothing to protect such a people from 
anarchy or subjugation. The life of man is so short, and the powers of 
a single generation so limited, that it is only by adding together the 
efforts of several generations, and by securing permanence and perpetuity 
to the results of human labour, that great institutions are created. 
Trusts and settlements which give permanence to family property, 
endowments, chartered corporations, and hereditary rank are all legal 
contrivances for the purpose of securing and perpetuating the benefits of 
labour and success. They give strength and stability to society, by 
creating interests and powers more lasting and comprehensive than 
those of the present time. They are to the moral energy of man what 
mechanism is to force, by preserving and applying what it cannot pro- 
duce. But to all institutions of this permanent nature the spirit of 
democracy is opposed.” 


Who that did not see the name of Mr. Reeve attached to the work 
would believe that these eloquent words were written by one who 
is reckoned among the literary leaders of the party of progress and 


reform ? 
The article on ‘‘Communal France,” having appeared in the 








—admits of justification. We cannot indeed but regret the re- | 
printing in 1872 of some expressions applied in 1844 to M. Louis | 
Blanc in a review of that gentleman’s Histoire des Dix Ans. It is 
absurd to say that ‘‘ nothing gives a meaner opinion of the politi- | 
cal attainments and capacity of the party in France to which M. | 
Louis Blanc belongs, than their stupid prejudices and gross ignor- 
ance on all those economical questions which constitute the science, | 
in contradistinction to the art, of government.” However we may 
differ from their conclusions and object, we must say emphatically | 
that the most extraordinary social phenomenon of the present day | 
is the hold which the ‘ prejudices” of M. Louis Blanc’s party | 
have obtained on the minds, not only of untutored millions in 
Europe and America, but on the minds of deep thinkers and very 


| 





* Royal and Republican France. By Henry Reeve. 2 vols. Loudon: Longmans. | 
2. | 
Memoir and Correspondence relating to Political Occurrences in June and July, 1834. 
By the Right Hon. Edward Jobn Littleton, First Lord Hatherton. Now first pub- | 
Ushed from the Original MSS., by H. Reeve. London: Longmans. 1872. | 








Edinburgh Review so recently as July in last year, will be in the 
recollection of our readers. The most interesting feature of 
the essay is a parallel drawn between the condition of France in 
1356, after the loss of the battle of Poitiers, and her condition in 
1871, after the capitulation of Sedan. After the capture of King 
John by the Black Prince,— 


“ Whatever remained of France was within the walls of Paris, where 
Stephen Marcel, Provost of the Trades, still held his ground, and dictated 
terms tothe Dauphin. The red and blue hoods of the citizens then first 
appeared in political history—for those are the colours of Paris—one day 
to be allied with the white cockade of the Bourbons in the tricolour of 
France. The power which conceived and imposed the conditions of the 
celebrated Ordinance of 1356 was essentially the municipal, though 
revolutionary strength of Paris. ‘Thedream of Etienne Marcel and his 
friends,’ says Thierry, ‘was a confederation of sovereign cities, having 
Paris at their head, and governing the country through a Diet, under the 
sovereignty of a King.’” 


Mr. Reeve adds significantly, ‘‘These words might have been 
written yesterday.” So much for the two volumes which, as we 
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have said, justify by their substance their republication as a con- | had he anything to do with it, and if Lord Grey suspected any- 
tribution to the history of Royal and Republican France. one of prompting Wellesley, it was Brougham himself, though he 
We turn to another part of modern political history, and to the | knew the Chancellor could have no motives of interest in disturb- 
consideration of Mr. Reeve's edition of Lord Hatherton’s memoir. | ing a Ministry with which his strongest interests were bound up. 
It is very characteristic of the political littérateur to be fond | Be that as it may, Littleton, when he heard that Lord Wel- 
of private memoirs. He gloats over the hitherto unseen manu- lesley had written to the Premier, felt convinced the meeting 
script that is to reveal to him the secret spring of some unexplained clauses would be abandoned, and was fortified in this 
political action, perhaps half a century old, and the privilege of opinion by hearing that Lords Althorp and Melbourne con- 
publishing to the world documents of this kind is of arta curred in it. Hereupon, with the verbal sanction of Lord 
yalue to him. We hope Mr. Reeve will one day give us a volume | Althorp, he went so far as to assure O'Connell under the 
of his collected biographies and private memoirs of this kind, in- | seal of confidence that the precise form of the new Coercion Bill 
cluding that of Lord Kingsdown and others. They are lost in the | was not determined upon. The agitator, understanding this to 
voluminous Feview, and are not to be found elsewhere. | mean that the meeting clauses would be omitted, was very 
The memoir before us relates to an incident that had passed | amiable, and went so far as to say, ‘Uh! you know Lord 
into oblivion when the appearance of Lord Brougham's auto-| Anglesey used to confide in me; you may do so equally.’ 
biography revived the interest of the few surviving political heroes | This was on the 23rd June. On the Ist July, Lord Grey, 
of 1834. In that year Earl Grey’s ministry was broken up by the | who had overruled the objections of his Cabinet to the public- 
unexpected resignation of Lord Althorp, followed by that of the | meeting clauses, introduced the Coercion Bill unchanged, and 
Premier himself. Many surmises were made as to thereal cause | O'Connell, who was standing under the throne in the House of 
of this catastrophe—a serious one for the Whigs—but the precise | Lords, was loud in his indignation at this failure of what he chose 
circumstances of the case have never been made fully known | to think was a promise made by the Government to him through 
until now. ‘The story exhibits in a striking manner the fine| Littleton. He further vented his anger in the House of Commons. 
sensitiveness of character which belongs to the high-minded gentle- | on the 3rd July, and the Ministry was brought into so much dis- 
men who, happily for the country, are generally selected to form | credit by the appearance of double-dealing, that on the 9th, Lord 
the British Cabinet, whatever party may have the majority of | Althorp, who remembered by this time that he had told Littleton 
votes. One act of perfidy on the part of a man who set this} he would, after Wellesley’s letter, rather resign than agree to the 
feeling at naught was enough to shake, dislocate, and eventually | unconstitutional clauses insisted on by Lord Grey, did resign, 
destroy the Ministry. Our readers are aware that in 1834 Daniel | dragging the whole Cabinet after him. 
O'Connell was a power in Ireland and in the British Parliament.| ‘The letters, as we have said, are worth reading, as illustrating the 
He had attained such a magic influence over his excitable fellow- | high tone of mind which regulates the conduct of men in the 
countrymen that he could, by a word or even by a wave of his| high positions the writers occupied. ‘I'hey have that noble charity 
hand, rouse the spirit of agitation to a degree of madness, or subdue | which we call gentlemanliness, which believeth all things good of 
it to a perfect calm. Great lawlessness prevailed in Ireland in| a neighbour till the contrary has been proved. The conduct of 
1833 and 1834, one of the exciting causes of which was the exac- | O'Connell is stigmatised by all parties in unmeasured terms. Sir 
tion of tithes for the benefit of the Protestant clergy. It was| W. Gosset must express ‘the disgust he felt, in common with 
necessary to pass a Biil throagh Parliament for the regulation of | every honourable man, at the black act of the Political Fiend who 
this matter, and in 1834, Lord Hatherton, then Mr. Littleton, the | has so shamefully betrayed your secret communications.” Lord 
newly appointed Secretary for Ireland, had charge of the measure. | Wellesley writes, “‘ I should have dissuaded all confidential inter- 
A formidable obstacle, however, to the progress of the ‘Tithe Bill | course with a person who has cast off all the ties of human society, 
was found in the necessity that was felt for the renewal of the | and is under no restraint of civil, moral, or religious obligation.” 
Coercion Bill that had been passed in the previous session, in| ‘The agitator’s friends, the Irish Members, upbraided him so 
order to give the Lord-Lieutenant power not only to suppress severely that he endeavoured to conciliate Littleton by fulsome 
agrarian outrages, but to prevent large public meetings in| adulation in the House of Commons. ‘The blarney failed of ite 
towns that were hot-beds of agitation. The clauses against } effect, however. 
public meetings were aimed at O'Connell, and he with his} One or two passages in the book throw a curious light 
friends determined to resist all Goverament measures | upon the character of eminent individuals. When Ministers 
connected with Ireland, if those clauses were renewed. Now | resigned, ‘* Lord John Russell was very angry with Althorp for 
it turned out upon inquiry that no case for the application | stating in the House which of the Cabinet Ministers had sided 
of the clauses against public meetings had occurred since the| with him. He positively cried with vexation: we had hard work 
passing of the Act in 1833. Mr. Littleton felt that the renewal | to prevent his coming down to make a statement.” Again, 
of the unconstitutional powers they gave was unnecessary, and he ‘* Althorp’s face is joy itself. He was dreadfully nervous about. 
had learned from private sources that his Tithe Bill would not be | his last statement, which he wrote and learnt by heart. But as he 
opposed by the Irish Members if the Coercion Bill could be made | was walking out of his room to the House he brightened up, cry- 
more acceptable to them. In aconversation with Lord Brougham, | ing out, ‘* Well, there is heaven beyond!’ He was perhaps at the 
who quite agreed with him on the subject, Littleton learned that | time unconscious that four months afterwards he would be in his 
the Chancellor had written to Lord Wellesley, the Lord-Lieu-| grave. When King William 1V. consulted Lord Melbourne on 
tenant, urging him strongly to give up the clauses. Brougham | the resignation of Lord Grey, ‘* It seems,” writes Mr. Littleton, 
added that ‘‘ he thought [ should do well to write to the same| ‘that he is not thinking of the Tories. He was so frightened 
effect. He particularly requested that I would ask him, if he | when he made the last attempt with the Duke of Wellington, that. 
acquiesced, to address his letter to Lord Grey.” Oddly enough, | those who live with him have always said he would never again 
though this suggestion of Brougham’s was the source of all the | disregard a majority of the existing [louse of Commons.” Other 
mischief that ensued, the impulsive Chancellor had totally for- | illustrative bits of anecdote might be culled from the volume, but. 
gotten his share in the transaction when he wrote his own memoirs. | we are compelled to desist. 
His letter and Littleton’s letter to Lord Wellesley drew from the 
Lord-Lieutenant an epistle addressed to the Prime Minister, CHRISTINA NORTH.* 
strongly recommending the withdrawal of the obnoxious clauses 
from the new Coercion Bill. ‘This was the famous letter 
upon which the fate of the Government hung, and which never 

















Ir is said that some ingenious person once calculated the time at 
which Christianity as an historical religion must by the necessity 
saw the light until it appeared in the Edinburgh Review for July, | of things — ye oa. He took os his — the thesis that 
1871. Lord Brougham, totally oblivious of what he himself had | the belies &o aietosions oo vergeg ervery-d alates thoongh 
done, writes thus upon the subject :—‘‘ ‘I'he letter which Littleton | the lapse of ary and constructed ped imagined the satio at which, 
had written to Lord Wellesley, and which bad produced Lord | on this principle, the probability of any given statement dimniniehes. 
Wellesley’s letter to Grey of June 21, was concocted, as Grey | Accordingly be vockoned thet in alien agg the facts of Came 
entirely believed, by Edward Ellice. Certainly he blamed him | #™"*Y would necessarily became incredible, and that 80 mankind, 
more than he blamed Durbam, or anyone else; and afterwards, in | Without any blame to themselves, and indeed without any exercise 
of will, would find themselves landed in utter unbelief. 


referring to this painful subject, he exclaimed to me:—‘ But to ee : . : , . 
think of Ellice, mine own familiar friend, who did eat of my bread, | . r ae ~y a “g ae pines a < 
to think of hi f all , th iri i 19 | the end of the world, which, 5 

Se ee ee ee ee ner faith becoming extinct. It has occurred to us to speculate whether 


the author of Albert Lunel had powers that might have brought ‘ «abt 
him renown in the field of fiction, had he only applied himself. Mr. | °°™° euch coleciotion could not bo emptayed Cor pues ee 


Edward Ellice knew nothing at all of the matter in question, nor * Christina North, By E.M. Arche 2 vols, London: Macmillan. 1872. 
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event which may be described as ‘‘ the fall of the empire of the 
novel.” We should employ for this purpose, if we had the requisite 
data and the necessary skill, the doctrine of ‘*‘ combinations.” We 
take it that the novel must cease when all possible combinations of 
events have been exhausted. But the combinations, it will be 
‘answered, are practically inexhaustible. So doubtless they 
‘are, mathematically speaking, but practically they are 
limited. There is no 
euch symbols as a, b, x, and y, but the incidents of human life 
‘cannot be put together in the same way. And then the novelist 
till further restricts his range because he is bound by a rule 


which it is almost de rigueur for him to observe, to make love the | 


central interest of his plot. Already he has in part been driven— 
and the observation may be urged in mitigation of much severe 
and apparently not undeserved censure—from the loves of un- 
married persons, in which a former generation of writers and 
readers found sufficient employment, to the loves of the married. 
And now we see signs of further difficulties pressing upon him. 
The book before us has suggested these thoughts. Christina 
North is evidently the work of a clever and cultivated person, 
wielding a practised pen. The characters are drawn with force 
and precision, the dialogue is easy, the whole book displays powers 
of pathos and humour, and a shrewd knowledge of men and 
things. But then the writer, whose powers probably make her 
especially unwilling to follow the beaten track of novelists, is 
‘driven, in the search for a new effect, into what it is not too much 


incongruity in any combination of | 


to those authors in each section who have most nearly attained excel- 
lence,” a phrase which he treats as synonymous with “ the excellent, 
the first-rate writers in each department,” and ‘‘no authors but those 
of absolutely first-rate excellence.” Shakespeare and the genius 
of Shakespeare are treated in the first two chapters; but after 
plodding through several pages, including one exhausting sentence 
which engrosses a whole page all but five lines, the mind is im- 
pressed by little except weariness. Shakespeare disposed of and 
| tasted by a dip into “ Romeo and Juliet,” Falstaff, Benedict and 
| Beatrice, and a few other characters, —Ben Jonson, Otway, and 
Sheridan are the only other dramatists of whom the student igs 
allowed to partake. Indeed, the genius of Shakespeare having 
been what it was, and Mr. Yonge’s principle of first-rate 
excellence what it is, Mr. Yonge thinks he ‘ might, 
perhaps, be justified in passing over altogether” the 
other dramatists of Shakespeare’s and the succeeding age. Mas. 
singer and Beaumont and Fletcher engross seven lines between 
them; the quartet, Wycherley, Congreve, Farquhar, and Van- 
brugh receive a couple of pages; while Ford, Marlowe, and the 
author of the Duchess of Malfy are not so much as mentioned. 
We should not quarrel with Mr. Yonge simply for omitting here 
| and there a writer whom we ourselves, in his place, should have 
|included. If a score of ‘‘ well-read” men were commissioned each 
| to write out a list of principal English authors, no two lists would 
| be identical. But in a work like the present the selvction certainly 
| should be representative, and Mr. Yonge’s omissions are such that 








to call an absurd combination. She has a heroine, and the heroine | his list cannot beconsidered so. The name of Bolingbroke occurs 
must somehow be crossed in love. Disparity of circumstances, | some twice or thrice, but we have not discovered any account of 
opposing parents, a faithless lover, a reverse in fortune, a fatal | Bolingbroke’s writings ; Crabbeis conspicuous by his absence; and 
accident, the discovery of some dreadful secret, all these things have | the same may be said of Butler, Cobbett, Hobbes, Locke, Richard- 


been tried over and over again. If the reader might endure them 
again, the author has too much spirit to employ them. But now 
#ee what she does. Christina has been loved from childhood by 
her cousin, she loves him in return, but not with her whole heart. 
‘The real passion of that has never been awakened. ‘The two are 
engaged; when the lover shall have made a home, they are to be 
married. Meanwhile, there comes into the neighbourhood one 
Captain Cleasby, a man not evil, but indolent and purpose- 
Jess, and withal exceedingly fascinating. To him Christina 
foses her heart. While this is going on, the family circumstances 
‘become very much involved, and the rector of the parish, half out 
of love for Christina, half because he thinks that a clergyman 
ought to be married, offers her a home. And Christina, not feel- 
ing any hope that Captain Cleasby loves her, accepts him. And 
why? Because she has such a regard for her cousin! We will 
put the matter briefly by the aid of symbols. A has three lovers, 
B, C, and D. She accepts D, whom she does not love at all, 
though she respects him because she loves C with her whole heart, 
and will not therefore inflict herself upon B, whom she loves with 
half her heart. The passage, admirably well written as it is, in 
which she confesses all this to C, who declares his love after all, 
makes about as painful and ludicrous a scene as we have often 
seen described, so painful that one positively shrinks from reading it. 
Weshall not follow out the plot. The reader will find it worth his 
while to do that for himself, for though we have laughed at Christina 
North—and it is not possible, we think, to speak too strongly of the 
absurdity of its characteristic feature—it is a very pretty book, 
all the same. Christina is far too sweet a girl to beso cruelly treated. 
We hope that Miss Archer, who will continue, we trust, to write 
novels as long as novels are written, will deal with future creations 
of her pen more according to their deserts. 


THREE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 
Mr. YonGe’s plan of assisting students to Three Centuries of 
English Literature (from the Elizabethan to the Victorian age), 
is to make a selection of ‘the most perfect specimens ” of each 
ind of authorship, and then present the reader with some account 
of the life and works of each writer, together with a sort of a 
tasting-dish ef his writings. This method is postulated silently in 
the introduction, which, after a short discourse on the advantage 
of acquainting oneself with every species of literature, and an 
admonition to the young to ‘avoid all that is of an inferior 
class,” proceeds to a classification of authors. Mr. Yonge divides 
his authors into seven classes, —dramatists in verse and prose ; poets, 
lyric and of *‘ other kinds ;” historians ; essayists ; orators, ‘‘ both in 
the senate and the pulpit ;” and novelists. Theselected writers are 
then taken in chronological order. Iu such manner Mr. Yonge 
proceeds ‘* to endeavourto direct the attention of the youthful reader 
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son, Thomson, Cowper and Hood. Steele is mentioned when he 
| crosses the path of Addison. Mr. Hallam arranged English authors 
| ly to point the difference between a strong grasp and 
(a feeble handling. Hallam is master of his method: when he 
as if the order could by no possibility have been otherwise ; while 
Mr. Yonge’s matters seem struggling throughout his volume to 
a racket-player might call a succession of rallies, first in one 
then in another, and are taken helter-skelter all over the 
/court; we bid good-bye to an author to plunge down into an 
| earlier age, when presently the friend whom we left just now as, 
| other kind of authorship. Sothat we are not quite sure where we 
may or may not pick up any of our friends; and if some of the 
| should be lurking in some corner which we have not searched, the 
responsibility must rest with the arrangement. 
criticise, since private judgment may fairly be allowed a wide 
scope in the culling of specimens for quotation. But samples of 
all passages ever penned by novelist, the death of Colonel 
Newcome. 
pabulum to the students for whom they are intended. The 
privilege of reading his extract of Moore's ode, ‘‘ Where is theSlave?” 
such a grotesque paragraph as this :— 

“ The following very brief ode is admirable as an incentive to gallant 
that a slave who can burst his own bonds is a recreant if he waits for 
some braver hand to give him the liberty which he can secure for him- 
sight of the foeman in front of the soldier, and the feeling that he has 
comrades by his side on whose courage and fidelity he can rely.” 
of ‘“‘ Alexander’s Feast ” by being told at a certain passage of the 
entertainment that ‘‘ the love which in the next stanza the poet 
suitable to the situation of the king with Thais at his side: "— 

“Tho prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Who caused his care, 
And sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 
At length with love and wine at once oppressed, 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast.” 
commends, we have two specimens, viz., the ‘‘ Vision of Mirza” 
and the Spectator on “The Use of the Fan.” These move Mr. 


| after a classification somewhat akin to Mr. Yonge’s, but the compari- 
| son Serves on 
| adopts a scheme, his matter seems to drop into his arrangement 
|escape from an arbitrary arrangement. We seem to have what 
age, 
| say, a dramatist, bobs unexpectedly upon us in the garb of some 
/ authors whom we just now enumerated among the omissions 
The selection of passages for the tasting-dish we do not wish to 
Thackeray ought certainly to have included that most touching of 
Mr. Yonge’s critical remarks will not be a very nourishing 
is dearly purchased at the price of having first to wade through 
deeds. We need not inquire who the slaves are; but no one can doubt 
self. And there can be no greater incentive to warlike deeds than the 
Nor can we see that the student is assisted to a better appreciation 
represents as akin to pity is not of a very high character, but it is 
Gazed on the fair 
Sighed and looked and sighed again: 
Of Addison, whose “quiet, gentleman-like humour” Mr. Yonge 
Yonge to observe that they show a difference in some usages of 


| 
| 
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grammar or expression from the mode which prevails now. | freedom of action should be encouraged from earliest youth. It is 
Thus Addison writes ‘stand in a readiness’ and ‘in course, | a mistake to make them too dependent, a most mischievous mis- 
where a modern writer would say ‘in readiness’ and ‘of / take to forbid them walking out alone from fear of possible 
course.’ It might have been added with equal truth and | mishaps. The blind child should be taught to do everything for 
equal value, that writers in the last century often made their | himself, and ‘‘should be permitted to join in common recreations, 
characters say ‘ you was,’ that Shakespeare and Milton use words | such as leap-frog, touch, hoop-bowling, skipping with a rope, 
now obsolete, and that Dr. Johnson was not a comic author. | shuttlecock, marbles, &c., and even the sports of sliding and snow- 
Mr. Yonge’s grammar is not always intelligible, and we are | balling should not be forbidden, as they greatly tend to strengthen 
not sure what he intends by saying that, ‘‘ though differing in the | the system and to give a correct idea of distance. Riding on horse- 
motives which drew them to the field, Dalgetty is not unworthy | back when attainable will be found of great service, and gymnastic 
to be placed alongside of the immortal lover of Dulcinea.” If he | exercises are much to be commended.” We are reminded, too, 
means to say that Quixote and Captain Dalgetty are characters | by the writer's narrative that while blind children may follow 
which resemble each other, the comparison is as unhappy as any | most of the sports of childhood, blind men and women are not de- 
which could have been hit on. | barred from a number of pursuits for which eyesight might bedeemed 

The biographical sketches of authors embody an inevitable | indispensable. ‘Thus we read once more of the brave John, King 
amount of information, but they resemble many ‘ popular” | of Bohemia, who died fighting valiantly, and whose motto, ‘Ich 
accounts in a certain rashness of statement and lack of accuracy. | dien,” is now worn by the Prince of Wales; of Ziska, the one- 
Phrases such as ‘‘ the severer tyranny of Cromwell” or *‘ Crom- | eyed, who lost his remaining eye in battle, but fought and con- 
well’s crimes” are inappropriate to a work intended asa guide to | quered for Bohemia notwithstanding; of the blind philologiat 
students; these are matters on which opinions differ; Mr. | Scapinelli, one of the most accomplished scholars of his day; of 
Yonge’s opinion may be right or wrong, but he is at any rate , Count de Pagan, who on becoming blind devoted himself to the 
wrong in postulating it as a plain matter of history. Of | study of fortification and of geometry ; of Dr. Nicholas Saunder- 
Bacon, Mr. Yonge says:—“ It is painful to add that the condact son, who, although blind almost from his birth, lectured upon 
by which he sought the favour of the favourite (for in the Court | optics, and was professor of mathematics in the University of Cam- 
of the worthless James no one could rise without the protection of | bridge; of Sir John Fielding, half-brother of the great novelist, 
the favourite) was distinguished by something more than mere | and Chief Magistrate of Bow Street Police-Court, whose “ acute- 
servility; by the most open injustice, corruption, and cruelty.” | ness on the magisterial bench may have been equalled, but has 
Here, again, beside the absurdity of the allegation or inference | never been surpassed ;” of Lluber, the eminent naturalist, who in- 
that Bacon took bribes in order to please Buckingham by taking | vented the glass beehives now in common use; and of James Hol- 
them, the statement just quoted is a lamentably insufficient | man, who travelled without an attendant through a large portion 
account of the matter. A student reading it, and reading a|of Europe, penetrated five thousand miles into the Russian 
few lines further on that Bacon as Lord Chancellor ‘‘ was con- | dominions, performed a voyage round the world, and actually on 
victed of having habitually taken bribes to influence his | one occasion saved the vessel by taking the helm. ‘There wasa 
decision in the cases which came before him,” will have certain John Metcalf, who seems to have pursued his numerous 
only half the tale, with the authority of the Regius Professor | avocations without much bindrance from the lossof sight. Itis at 
of Modern History in Queen’s College, Belfast, for believing | 














| least difficult to imagine what more he could have done, had he 
it to be the whole. Surely Mr. Yonge must be aware that | been able to see. Asa boy, he went birds’-nesting with bis school- 
though the House of Lords, as he says, found Bacon guilty | mates; as a young man, he followed the hounds, he learnt to swim 
on the charges made against him, it is a moot point, upon which | and to dive, had the reputation of being a good boxer, was a good 
very much has been written, whether Bacon did allow his | musician, dealt in woollen goods and also in horses, established 
judicial judgment to be influenced by the sums of money which | public conveyances, became a builder and contractor, built bridges, 
he accepted from suitors. Mr. Gardner, in his first volume on the | laid down roads, made drains, and accomplished some difficult 
‘** Spanish Match,” has elaborately dissected the evidence on the | engineering works which people who had their sight declined. 
question, by references to the Order Books in Chancery ; and his| Mr. Levy has several interesting facts to communicate with 
inferences, though by no means absolving Bacon from the error of | regard to the condition of the Blind in Great Britain and Ireland, 
receiving what no judge should have accepted, tend to exonerate and about the forty-six institutions established for their benefit. 
him from the grosser crime of rendering a quid pro quo of injustice. | Whether the affliction of blindness is less prevalent than of old he 
But we are not concerned to argue the question either way ; our | does not say. One of the chief causes of blindness was small-pox, 
business is merely to point out that Mr. Yonge misleads his but if the power of this fearful scourge has been enormously 
teaders by stating, as though it were a fact undisputed, a matter | diminished by vaccination, there are other diseases affecting the 
which is really a moot question. eyesight which would seem to be on the increase, especially among 
Proceeding with his remarks on Bacon, Mr. Yonge says :— | the ill-fed and ill-housed population of our large towns. ‘ The 
** There are few things much more strange than the mistake which | prolific causes of blindness,” according to an eminent surgeon, 
prevails as to his title. He is almost invariably spoken of as Lord | are small print and gas-light,” and the injury arising from these 
Bacon.” But the thing need puzzle no one. Posterity has dropped | causes is likely to increase rather than to diminish. Cheap news- 
Bacon’s title of Viscount St. Alban’s for the simple reason that his papers and periodicals, badly printed on bad paper, and bearing, as 
fame was earned, his great works done, in the name of Bacon, and | it were, a mouldy appearance, abound throughout the E npire, and 
the epithet ‘* Lord Bacon” is merely a popular recognition, clumsy | the amount of labour performed under artificial light is of course far 
and inaccurate, if you will, but not strange, of the fact that the | greater than of old. “ The injurious effects in this latter case,” says 
Same man attained the honour of becoming Lord Chancellor. Coke | Mr. Levy, ‘‘seem not so much to result from gas-light per se, as from 
supplies a similar instance. How often is he spoken of as “ Lord | the quality of the article employed, it being the custom in many 
Coke,” though he died Sir Edward Coke, and was never a ‘‘ lord” | establishments to incorporate quantities of sulphur with the gas, in 
except as Lord Chief Justice. ‘order to increase the illuminating power at small cost to the 
Three Centuries of English Literature is a volume slipshod in /manufacturer. It is true that the Legislature imposes fines for 
style and poor and common-place in thought. The utmost that we | such conduct, but the penalties are altogether too small to 
can say in favour of the book, is that a young man may find in it | prevent the evil.” Half the cases of blinduess in the 
things that he did not know beforehand, and may derive pleasure | world are caused, we are told, by Ophthalmia, and Ireland 
and profit from reading the extracted passages. |is said to have suffered more from this cause than any 
country in Europe. ‘From 1849 to 1861 no fewer than 199,773 
| or nearly two hundred thousand persons suffered from this malady 
BLINDNESS AND TIIE BLIND.* ‘in the Irish workhouses alone,” a statement which appears difficult 
Tuts interesting volume is rendered still more interesting by the | to reconcile with one on another page, that in 1861 the total 
fact that its author has been blind from early infancy. Mr. Levy number of the bliad in Ireland was 6,879, a number somewhat in 
is the Director of the Association for Promoting the General Wel- | excess of that given in the census of 1851. It is remarkable that 
fare of the Blind. His position has enabled him not only to collect | in Norway there are three blind people to one in Sweden, but Mr. 
a variety of curious facts with regard to those who are thus | Levy expresses himself unable to account for this difference. In 
afflicted, but also to give the results of much practical experience. | Iceland the proportion of blind persons is larger than in Norway, 
The writer considers it advisable that blind children should be , but this is accounted for from the island being in the Arctic 
treated as far as possible like “sighted” children, and that their circle, ‘as the reflection of the moon upon snow is very prejudicial 
2 ge nom —— | to sight.” It would seem that Greece is the only country in 


* Blindness and the Blind ; or, a Treatise on the Science of Typhloloyy. By w. Hanks , . . . . . . : 
Levy, F.R.G.S, London: Chapman and Hall. . ' Europe in which no institution exists for the relief of the blind, 
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and Mr. Levy asserts that the European nations to whom the 
islands of the West Indies belong have also neglected the interests 
of their blind subjects in that tropical region. 

One of the most interesting portions of the volume is devoted 
to a consideration of the unrecognised senses. Mr. Levy writes :— 


““Whether within a house or in the open air, whether walking or 
standing still, I can tell, although quite blind, when I am opposite an 
object, and can perceive whether it be tall or short, slender or bulky. 
I can also detect whether it be a solitary object or a continuous fence, 
whether it be a close fence or composed of open rails, and often whether 
it be a wooden fence, a brick or stone wall, or a quick-set hedge. I 
cannot usually perceive objects if much lower than my shoulder, but 
sometimes very low objects can be detected. This may depend on the 
nature of the objects, or on some abnormal state of the atmosphere. 
The currents of air can have nothing to do with this power, as the state 
of the wind does not directly affect it; the sense of hearing has nothing 
to do with it, as when snow lies thickly on the ground objects are more 
distinct, although the footfall cannot be heard. I seem to perceive 
objects through the skin of my face, and to have the impressions imme- 
diately transmitted to the brain. The only part of my body possessing 
this power is my face; this I have ascertained by suitable experiments. 
Stopping my ears does not interfere with it, but covering my face with 
a thick veil destroys it altogether. None of the five senses have any- 
thing to do with the existence of this power, and the circumstances 
above named induce me to call this unrecognised sense by the name of 
* Facial Perception.’ ” 


This power of seeing with the face is diminished by a fog, but 
not by ordinary darkness. At one time, Mr. Levy could tell 
when a cloud obscured the horizon, but he has now lost that power, 
which he has known several persons to possess who are totally 
blind. The service rendered by this facial perception will be 
obvious from the following remarks :— 


“When pausing along a street I can distinguish shops from private 
houses, and even point out the doors and windows, &c., and this whether 
the doors be shut or open. When a window consists of one entire sheet 
of glass, it is more difficult to discover than one composed of a number 
of small panes. From this it would appear that glass is a bad conductor 
of sensation, or at any rate of the sensation specially connected with | 
this sense. When objects below the face are perceived, the sensation | 
seems to come in an oblique line from the object to the upper part of | 
the face, While waiking with a friend in Forest Lane, Stratford, I said, 
pointing to a fence which separated the road from a field, ‘ Those rails | 
are not quite as high as my shoulder.’ He looked at them and said | 
they were higher. Wo, however, measured, and found them about three | 


| 


inches lower than my shoulder. At the time of making this observation | 


I was about four feet from the rails. Certainly in this instance facial | 
perception was more accurate than sight. When the lower part of a 
fence is brickwork, and the upper part rails, the fact can be detected, | 
and the line where the two meet easily perceived. Irregularities in 
height and projections, and indentations in walls, can also be discovered.” 
A similar sense belongs to some part of the animal creation, and 
especially to bats, who have been known to fly about a room | 
without striking against anything after the cruel experiment has 
been made of extracting their eyes. We may add in conclusion, | 
that all the systems of printing for the blind are reviewed by Mr. | 
Levy, and that his little volume abounds with curious details on a | 
subject which has an interest for everyone. 





: | 
THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS.* 
Mr. PAtMeEr’s two volumes contain the account of two distinct | 
journeys. In 1868 he accompanied the Ordnance Survey Expe- | 
dition to the peninsula of Sinai, and in the following year he | 
undertook on bebalf of the Palestine Exploration Fund an ex- | 
amination of the ‘‘ Desert of the Wanderings,” Edom, and Moab. | 
Taken together, these journeys, which lasted, we are told by the | 
author, for nearly twelve months, covered the whole of the route | 
taken by the Israelites, from their departure from the eastern | 
shore of the Red Sea down to their arrival at the border of the | 
Promised Land. ‘The object of the first journey was to deter- | 
mine, firstly, the various stations of the march from the head of the | 
gulf of Suez to Sinai, and secondly and chiefly, for this has been a 
matter of hot dispute among Biblical geographers, the position of | 
Sinai itself, deciding, in this case, between the rival claims of Jebel 
Musa and Jebel Serbal. The field of exploration here was limited. | 
The narrative of Exodus is very precise, and the features of the 
country, as they still present themselves to the observer, make it 
easy to identify with something like certainty nearly every spot 
that is mentioned. The three days’ journey through the wilder- | 
ness of Shur, or ‘‘the Wall” (so called from the steep cliff | 
which bounds it on the north); Marah, with its bitter pools; 
and Elim, with its twelve springs and seventy palm trees, | 
remain pretty much as we may suppose them to have been when | 
the Hebrew host passed through them. About the latter part of | 
the route, indeed, there seems to be some possible doubt, one | 
member of the expedition differing here from the rest of his com- | 





* The Desert of the Exodus ; Journeys on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ 
Wanderings. By E. H. Palmer, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 2 
vols. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell,and Co. London: Bell and Daldy. 1871. | 





panions, but the doubt, which chiefly concerns the position 
of Rephidim and the scene of the victory over Amalek, 
is not greater than what attaches to many events which 
| are undoubtedly historical,—to Czesar’s landing in Britain, for 
| instance, about which even later critics differ considerably, and 
which one imaginative writer even believes to have taken place 
on the coast of Norfolk. Weare not inclined to attach an ex- 
aggerated importance to these ‘‘ testimonies,” as they are called, 
to the truth of the Scripture narrative, which can indeed stand 
very well without them ; still it is not without some pleasure that 
we receive evidence so thoroughly satisfactory, and feel ourselves 
allowed to give to the Hebrew historian at least as much credit as 
if he had been a Greek or a Roman. The topography of the 
“* Wanderings ” is less certain. From Horeb to Kadesh-Barnea, 
indeed, the route is clearly detailed in Numbers and Deuteronomy, 
and can be easily identified ; but of their journeyings to and fro 
during the weary years which were to elapse before they were per- 
mitted to approach the Promised Land the Scripture account is of 
the very briefest kind, and though Mr. Palmer feels himself able 
to speak with some confidence as to the country in which they 
took place, there is little more to be discovered or conjectured 
about them. As to what is generally considered the very difficult 
question of their subsistence during this period, Mr. Palmer's 
opinion is very clearly expressed. He says :— 


“The country, although of no considerable extent, supports even at 
the present day a large Bedawin population, and there is no difficulty in 
supposing that, at a time when we know it must have been more fer- 
tile, it was capable of supporting even so large a host as that of the 
Israelites. Their flocks and herds would afford them ample means of 
subsistence, as do those of the Arabs of the present day, whom they 








undoubtedly resembled in their mode of life.” 

It should be said that the opinion here incidentally expressed 
that the country was formerly more fertile than it is now Mr. 
Palmer supports elsowhere by a detailed argument, an argument 
which, coming as it does from so experienced, and we may ald 
so candid an observer, ought to have the greatest weight. 

The only fault we have to find with the book as a guide to the 
topography of the Exodus concerns the maps. We do not m2an 
to say that a realer who is willing to give a,very close attention to 
the comparison of the text with these maps may not be able to 
make out all that Mr. Palmer has to tell him, which is, in fact, all 


| that he wants to know, but we do mean to say that the task might 


have been made much easier for him. ‘The first volume contains a 


| map of the Sinai Peninsula, accurate of course, for it is a reduc- 


tion of the Ordnance survey, but anything but clear, the names in 


| particular, with which, for the purposes of the student, it is over- 


loaded, requiring very good sight to decipher them. ‘The second 
volume is furnished with a mapillustrating the author's route through 
Negib, or the South Country, and part of the ‘‘ Desert of the 
Wanderings,” through Edom to Petra, and through Moab. This 
is all that could be desired in poiut of clearness, but it does not 
furnish us with all that the reader wants. What he wants, as it 
seems to us, is this,—a map giving the whole country traversed by 
the Israelites during the journeys of the Exodus, in which should 
have been marked the route which they followed, as far as it has 
been identified, and also the route which Mr. Palmer and his 
fellow-travellers took, and which should have been free from any 
names but such (whether certain or conjectural) as are connected 
with the narrative. Mr. Palmer might supply this in a future 
edition, or he might extract from his book and publish separately 
such part of it as bears directly on the historical criticism of the 
Bible, furnishing such extract with a map of the kind we have 
indicated. 

Of Mr. Palmer’s qualifications as a traveller, as they are shown 
in his own very modest account of his journeys, it would be 
difficult to speak too highly. Some of these indeed, his patience 
especially, and firmness, he shares with many of his countrymen, 


| who, all things considered, are the best travellers in the world; 


but in one, especially necessary for the execution of such a task, in 
a singularly extensive and practical knowledge of the Arabic lan- 
guage, he probably stands first among Englishmen. At the same 
time, he seems to have shown a most praiseworthy discretion in his 
method of obtaining information. An Arab, like a Celt, will tell 
you anything you want, or that he thinks you want, to hear. He 
is so friendly and so willing a witness, that he wants as much and 
as careful cross-examination as if he were utterly hostile and 
unwilling. 

The opinion of so competent an observer on a matter which has 
been more discussed than it deserved, the so-called Sinaitic In- 
scriptions, will probably be considered final :— 


“They are mere scratches on the rock, the work of idle loungers, con- 
sisting, for the most part, of mere names, interspersed with rude figures 
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of men and animals. In a philological point of view they do possess a is taken of a historian’s proper functions. His unquestionable 
certain interest, bat otherwise the ‘Sinaitic inscriptions’ are as worth- | merit consists in the fact that he fully understands the mode of 


and unimportant as the Arab, Greek, and European graffiti with | : ? 3 - 
—- they are interspersed. The language cmdeeelts —, the | dealing with evidence. He follows the excellent practice of pre- 
Semitic dialect which in the earlier centuries of our era held throughout | fixing to each chapter a list of the authorities whence the narra- 


the East oe een —— tom —— —- and the aie tive contained in it is derived, and when one sees Florus and 
differs little from the Nabathwan alphabet used in the inscriptions ofIdumaa | p : : . ‘ oF ‘ 
and central Syria. Thus far they sccord with the account given of them by | Plutarch placed side by side with Cesar and Cicero, the only con 
Cosmas Indicopleustes in the sixth century ; I see no reason why, without | “emporary writers, one is inclined to fear for the consequences. 

Bat Mr. Long knows perfectly well that later authors are of 


for a moment admitting a too remote origin, we should not believe that 
his Jewish fellow-travellers read, as he asserts that they did, inscriptions | ng weight as witnesses, unless they had access to real evidence 


in a langnage and character so cognate to their own. It is not true that! . 25 8 : bp ee 
they are found in inaccessible places high up on the rock, nor do we ever | es lost, of which in this case there ane very few indications, and 
| he practically relies on the testimony given by the two foremost 


meet with them unless there is some pleasant shade or convenient camp- 
ing ground close by. Insuch places thoy exist in a confused jumble, | Moreover, he shows a thorough dis- 








personages in the history. 


reminding one forcibly of those spots which tourist Cockneyism has 
marked for its own.” 

As a book of travel, quite apart from the geographical and 
critical value which it possesses, Mr. Palmer’s work is full of 
interest. Living among the Arabs as he did, and familiarly 
acquainted with their language, he has been able to give us a 
remarkably clear and graphic picture of their life and character. 
He tells many good stories about them, but the best story that he 


| crimination in dealing with these two writers; he has apparently 


great insight into their characters, and estimates the value of their 
evidence according to sound inferences from their conduct and 
varying circumstances. Cvsar is so plain and straightforward a 
writer that his statements need no support. Dealing merely with 
matters of fact, he could have no motive for misstating or mis- 
representing anything. Mr. Long, therefore, very rightly makes 
short work of critics who assert that Casar was mistaken in this 





tells is of a fox, which we shall take leave to quote :— 


“ Two travellers had halted in the desert, and had just killed a couple 
of fowls for their dinner. Before they could dress the birds, the hour of 
prayer arrived, and they turned, like good Muslims, to their devotions. 


or that statement. If Czesar’s assertions are false, they are wilful 
lies, for his narrative contains next to nothing concerning which 
he had not ample means of knowledge. Moreover, if he does not 


A fox which had been skulking in the neighbourhood, seeing them thus | tell the truth, we have no other evidence, and must acknowledge 
engaged, came boldly up and carried off one of the fowls before their very | that we know nothing. Czsar’s whole career shows that, un- 
eyes. Prayers over, they began lamenting over their loss, when, to their | scrupulous as in many respects he was, he is one of the last men 


amazement, they beheld the thiof at a little distance dragging his tail : : 
submissively behind him, and holding the fowl in his mouth; he then | to whom deliberate fraud or falseness can be imputed. Whether 
deposited it on the ground, and slunk away with every sign of repentance | it was his natural bent, or deep calculation, he was habitu- 


and contrition. They at once hailed the occurrence as a miraculous | ally sincere and outspoken. It may have been tha i 

testimony to their own piety, and ran to pick up the fowl which had been ~~ oe " t er 1 t A lacit i” Prd 
thus strangely restored to them; on reaching the spot, however, they | . oe oe amas 6 : ——s - neremttd on ogi 
found that Reynard had only restored the skin, and in the meantime | sight, he saw that nothing would deceive his opponents like 
had slyly stolen round to their camp-fire, and made off with the remain- informing them of his real intentions; it may have been that 
ns ergata of their dinner. in this, as in humanity aud capacity for forgiveness, he was 
With a passage which completes the somewhat deplorable story of | morally above the miserably low standard of his contemporaries. 
the Moabite Stone, we must take leave of a very instructive and | The result is in either case the same, and modern writers who have 


entertaining book :~— 

“ A sories of astounding blunders on tho part of those to whom the 
discovery was first communicated ended in the stone being broken to 
pieces by the Arabs, whose cupidity had been excited by the anxiety 


| denounced Cesar’s seizure of power in the most unmeasured terms, 
have admitted the truthfulness of his history with as little question 
| as his military genius. Cicero is a very different person ; if more 
| estimable, on the whole, than Cesar, he is a far less trustworthy 





displayed respecting it. Had a person well acquainted with Arabic and 





accustomed to deal with the Bedawin gone quictly down to Dbibsn, | writer. Vain, cowardly, vacillating, though honestly seeking his 
ae ee any strong _ ay possession - the stone, ‘country’s good, and superior to the gross political corruption amid 
p anight Rave Groughs & to Corentiom of the meso cst of Gocemel | ais 5, lived, Cicero as a historical authority inspires us with no 


hire. As it was, the Prussian authorities in Jerusalem obtained a/| z : . 
firmén granting them permission to procure it, although the fact of | confidence whatever. is orations are, from the nature of the case, 
Government interference was in itself certain to rouse the suspicions and | ex parte statements; and advocacy at Rome, as at Athens, implied 


hostility of the Bedawin. The next step was to offer a large roward | 4), : 2 2 3 pe iti treds 
to the Arabs if they would part with it. Here, again, were two grievous | the fullest indulgence of the speaker 7 personal = political ba 
|the pouring out of the most irrelevant accusations, the most 


mistakes; in the first place, the sum was so large that they began to ‘ ; . 
conceive exaggerated ideas of the value of their treasure; in the second | rancorous abuse. Cicero's letters, no doubt, speak his genuine 
place, it was supposed to belong to the Beni Hamideh tribe, whereas it | sentiments at the moment, so many of them at least as are 


was really in the territory of the Hamaideh,—but the European resi- : . z 2 : 
dents at Jerusalem had a yet learnt to distinguish Seameet the two. | addressed to private friends ; but he changed sides so often, was 80 
The ‘Adwan, who were not on very friendly terms with either of the | easily swayed by a little attention from a great man, or by regard 
above-mentioned tribes, were next employed to negotiate for it; and, | for his own personal reputation, that it requires most diligent 
subsequently, a Christian Arab from Es Salt, and Ibn Nuseir, another | study to discern the exact nature and amount of allowance to be 
stranger chief, were commissioned to procure it! The result was what d hi iable bi Th an ner ‘ 
might have been expected,—the jealousy and greed of every tribe in the | e for aS VasIanee Stas. us Cicero is a most unsafe witness 
country were stimulated to the utmost, a quarrel took place, and the | standing alone, though his letters, at any rate, would be ex- 
tremely valuable, as supplementing other evidence, if such ex- 
isted. He tells a large number of minute incidental facts, 


stone was broken.” 
concerning which he could have no motive to conceal or colour 





LONG'S DECLINE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC.* | 


Tnis instalment of Mr. Long’s history of the fall of the Roman | @"ything; but beyond this he is not to be fully relied on. 
|Mr. Long seems to have seen this clearly, and brings out 


Republic narrates the events of only nine years, B.C. 58-50, and | . sted : 
neither begins nor ends at any well marked point. It begins with | Strongly the weakness of Cicero as a politician, and his sub- 
Czsar's first operations in Gaul, but the circumstances of his|8etviency to Cwsar during most of the period now under 
assuming the command, and the state of affairs before his arrival, | 90tice. Whether it was worth while to expend so much space on 

the miserable faction-fights at Rome, concerning which we have 


were described in the last volume. It ends in the middle of the party ‘ 
g war | practically no evidence but Cicero's, and which would not be worth 


conflicts at Rome which were terminated by Casar’s declarin 
remembering if we knew everything, is another question. Cer- 


on the Senate. Were it not that this volume comprises the whole | T¢! = * has dag . : 
period of Cmsar’s conquest of Gaul, a subject complete in itself, | tainly we are inclined to think it not worth while to do it after 


and treated in considerable detail, we should hardly have | Mr. Long's fashion, to record merely the facts, with occasionally 
thought it necessary to notice this volume separately, since it is Cicero's opinions as expressed at the time, and to make no attempt 


not distinguished from its predecessors by any marked change in | 4t generalizing, and showing the drift of actions. This is, indeed, 
style or method, and will, doubtless, be followed by other volumes | Mr. Long’s very questionable peculiarity ; he gives facts, but draws 
closely approximating to the same type. Asa writer we cannot 20 inferences from them. He bas a good judgment as to evidence, 
rank Mr. Long very high. Occasionally, though very rarely, we | Understands how to balance conflicting statements, and how far it 
find a sentence so involved as to be scarcely intelligible ; but | is lawful to lay stress on internal testimony, probability, and the 
usually his style is straightforward, clear, and dull, never becom- like; but when he has elicited the facts, he makes no attempt to 
ing interesting, even under the stimulus of events which might Use them, to estimate their relative importance, or to point out 
call forth all the descriptive powers of an author. As anhistorian their bearing on each other. It reminds us of the familiar saying, 
Mr. Long has very great merits, unhappily not toocommon among ‘‘ You cannot see the wood for the trees.” We are not blam- 
historical writers, and one marked characteristic, which will be ing Mr. Long; aconscientious and trustworthy record of facts is a 

| necessary part of history and valuable in itself, whereas the most 


_ brilliant generalisations are worthless, unless founded on a careful 
| examination and accurate estimate of the facts. We rather admire 





regarded as a merit or as a defect, according to the view which 





* The Decline of the Roman Republic. Vol. 1V. By George Long. London: Bell 


and Daldy. 1872. 
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his modesty and self-restraint in doing what he can do thoroughly | savage, though not without some impulses to good. The description of 


well, and not attempting what he possibly feels to be outside his 
province. But he cannot complain if critics declare his book to be 
excellent material for the historian rather than itself history. 

We had intended to say something on the one important subject 
contained in Mr. Long’s volume, the conquest of Gaul; but so 
much has been written on the subject of late years, that we fear to 
exhaust our readers’ patience. We might not agree with Mr. 
Long on every point, any more than he does with ‘the author of 
the Histoire de César,” as he persists in calling a writer who seemed 
by no means (desirous to hide the light of his identity under a 
bushel. But, as Mr. Long says, it is not to be expected that any 
two persons studying Casar’s Commentaries will agree in all 
points, and after all, both Mr. Long and Napoleon adopt the 
essentially right principle of accepting Czesar as the only and suffi- 
cient authority. Matters of detail may be interesting to local 
antiquarians or to commentators, and they will enter keenly into 
the disputes on various points, and ought to appreciate the acute- 
ness and judicial impartiality with which Mr. Long examines them. 
But the average reader will be ready to take these for granted, and 
fix his attention on the general features of the history. The 
Gallic character, brave, impetuous, fickle, incapable of sustained 
effort or of combined action, is made all the more conspicuous by 
contrast to the;Roman. Cwsar achieved his conquest not so much 
by his superiority in strictly military talent (conspicuous as that 
was), as by his coolness and foresight, and the certainty with 
which he could rely on his officers and soldiery, and on his scien- 
tific and general resources. Mr. Long's allusions to modern times 
are not always in the best taste, but he would have been almost 
heroic in his self-restraint if he had foreborne to make any reference 
to the obvious parallel between the earliest and latest conquests of 
Gaul. The circumstances of the two cases were entirely different, 
but the broad facts remain true, that in the late war the French 
fought with the same gallantry and exhibited the same defects as 
their Gallic ancestors, while their opponents were succeasful through 
possessing the qualities which chained victory to the eagles of 
Ceesar. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Modern Turkey. By J. Lewis Farley. (Hurst and Blackett.) —Mr. 
Farley’s book is divided into two parts. In the first he has 
“endeavoured to point out the benefits to health that may be derived 
from a residence in Syria.” So far we have no disposition to differ 
from him. He has, he tells us, experienced these benefits in his person. 
To those suffering from dyspepsia and diseases of the nerves the pre- 
scription of “six months in Syria” would be exactly the thing, could 
they only follow it. But when, in the second part of his book, Mr. 
Farley goes on to panegyriso in the strongest terms the Turkish 
Empire, we feel constrained, whatever his experience, to express our 
dissent from his views. If we are to believe him, it is politically and 
socially the very paradise of the earth. Some matters, such as the 
condition of Turkish women, we must be content to leave, only saying 
that other observers, who have been able to see more of the ‘‘ hareem” 
than Mr. Farley could do, have given very different accounts of it, and 
that our author is strangely ignorant of the /egal status of women in 
his own country. We will take the chapter on “ Turkish Finances.” 
The “ whole public debt of Turkey,” says Mr. Farley, “ is less than five 





years of its revenue, certainly not a very ‘hazardous’ proportion for a | James Gairdner. 


country so rich in ascertained and easily realisable natural wealth.” 


the abject terror with which his household and the little town of 
Kinesma, which had the misfortune of being near his castle, regarded 
him is amusing and interesting, with its little traits of manners which 
seem almost incredible to us—the slumber-flag, for instance, which wag 
hoisted on the castle when the prince went to sleep after his mid-day 
meal, and which was the signal to the castle and town that not a sound 
must be heard which might break the slumber of the great man. Prince 
Boris, the tyrant’s son, goes to St. Petersburg, and there falls in love 
with and marries a singularly beautiful girl of station inferior to his 
own. Before long “ Beauty ” bravely ventures into the den of the “ Beast ” 
—he stood, whip in hand, to strike her as she crossed the threshold—and 
subdues him by the power of her marvellous charms. These scenes 
are very effective; so is that in which the “wake” of the Princess 
Martha, whom death happily removes from the old savage, her husband, 
is described. The rest of the tales are of New England life, and though 
clever and readable, have not the novelty of the first. ‘“ Mrs. Strongi- 
tharm’s Report” is very amusing. Mrs. 8. is elected to the Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Atlantic, and she relates her experiences, 
which are not encouraging to the ‘ Women’s Rights” advocates. The 
State is determined to give complete equality, and Mrs. Strongitharm’s 
troubles come to a climax when she receives a telegram from home—it 
was the time of the war—* Melissa is drafted.” This is how she con- 
cludes :—“ If you were to ask me, now, what effect the right of suffrage, 
office, and all the duties of men has had upon the morals of the women 
of our State, I should be puzzled to say. It is something like this,—if 
you puta chemical purifying agent into a bucket of muddy water, the 
water gets clearer, to be sure, but the chemical agent takes up some of 
the impurity.” That is exactly what some of us don't want to see, 


Round the Table. By ‘The G. 0.” (Horace Cox.)—The reader might 
suppose that this book had something to do with King Arthur and his 
“table round.” We may enlighten him by quoting the rest of the title- 
page,— Notes on Cookery and Plain Recipes, with a Selection of Bills of 
Fare for. Every Month.” It is difficult properly to review a cookery- 
book without a delay which would render any notice valueless. Wecan 
only speak of the method of the book, and that seems excellent. It treats 
the subject rationally, does not overwhelm the reader with multitudes 
of recipes, most of them hopelessly expensive and complicated, but tells 
him how the table may be economically and elegantly served. The pre- 
fatory chapter, entitled “ Table Talk,” is full of good sense. Few per- 
sons, not enslaved by fashion, would deny the absurdity of putting the 
dessert on the table in the fashion called & la Russe. As “the G. 0.” 
says, ‘‘I question the pleasure of eating salmon with a dish of candied 
fruit staring you in the face ;” and then the steam of hot dishes must 
spoil delicate flavours. On the question of keeping on the table-cloth 
after dinner opinions may differ. “The white table-cloth is too 
cold-looking,” says our author. Then, on the other hand, it reflects 
light very brilliantly. The judicious critic compromises matters by 
saying that whether you should use it or no depends on the lighting of 
the room. If you have splendour enough above to light up the depths 
of a lustrous mahogany take it off, but if your lights are dull, or if you 
have a deal top to your table, or mahogany which has not had enough 
“elbow-grease’ spent on it, keep it on. The advice that the dining-room 
should be reserved for eating only, dedicated, as our author hasit, to Brillat 
Savarin’s tenth muse, Gasterea, is unfortunately a “counsel of perfec- 
tion” for many of us. The room cannot be spared. With regard to 
what may be called the practical part of the volume, we may say that 
some of the chapters have appeared in the pages of the Queen neows- 
paper, and have there boen approved by a constituency qualified to 
judge. 

New Enprrions.—TZhe Paston Letters, 1422-1509, A.D. Elited by 
(5 Queen Square, Bloomsbury.)—We have before us 
the first volume of this very useful reprint, which we may say is pre- 


But the question is—what kind of burden on the revenue of the country | sented to the public in a very useful and convenient form. This volume 


is this same debt? Our debt is, in round numbers, about e/even times 
our income. 


includes the reign of Henry VI. (1422-1461). The Paston family rose 


But then we pay only three and a quarter per cent. | into importance with William Paston, who was made Justice of the Com- 


(reckoning the average price of Consols). Turkey pays ten per cent., | mon Pleas in 1429. It came to an end with William, second Earl of Yar- 


and that makes the burden of the debt much heavier than ours. If we 


mouth, who died childless about the end of the seventeenth century. This 


had to pay the same, the interest would more than swallow up our | Karl, who had ruined himself by extravagance, sold his family papers to 


whole income. In Turkey it does not do that, but it takes a fearfully 
large proportion of it. The truth is, that Turkey borrows recklessly 
and spends recklessly, wasting money, for instance, in the most absurd 
fashion on endless palaces. All the fine words of Turkish 


statesmen which Mr. Farley quotes, perfectly sincere as they may be, | John Fenn, who published an edition of them in 1786. 
are worth nothing, in the presence of the uncontrolled despotism which | good deal of my8tery about the matter. 


crushes the energy of the country, and makes its future utterly unsafe. 
Some of Mr. Farley's book is valuable. His information is copious and 
carefully collected, whatever we may think of his inferences. The 
chapter on “Capitulations ” is especially worth reading. 

Beauty and the Beast, and Tales of Home. By Bayard Taylor. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—“ Beauty and the Beast” is a tale of Russian 
life as it was rather more than a hundred years ago in Southern Russia. 
“The facts are borrowed,” says Mr. Bayard Taylor, “from the Russian 
author Petjesski; the fancy is our own.” The story is a tale of a 
certain Prince Alexis, of Kinesma, on the Volga; the Princess Martha, 


Peter Le Neve, Norroy King of Arms. From Neve they came to Mar- 
tin, another antiquary, who married Neve's widow. Martin’s library 
was sold after his death to one Mr. John Worth, a chemist, of Diss, in 
Norfolk. From Mr. Worth’s executors they were purchased by Sir 
There is a 
The original MSS. of all the 
volumes, except the fifth, have disappeared, and doubt has for this, and 
possibly for other reasons, been thrown upon the authenticity of the 
letters. Almost all antiquaries, however, now agree in accepting them as 
genuine. Their value and interest are so well known that we need not 
enlarge upon them. Mr. Gairdner furnishes the volume wit! a preface 
relating the history of the “ Letters,” and with an interesting introduc- 
tion supplying the necessary information about the Paston family and 
their times. The edition follows for the most part that of Sir John Fenn, 
which is, indeed, the only available authority—and it seems to be emi- 
nently trustworthy,—but where the originals are accessible these will ba 





his wife; and Prince Boris, his son. Prince Alexis is a fearful old 


consulted. An abstract is given of every letter, a most valuable and 
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etalon 
useful additioh. The volume is, we observe, the first of a series of 
Annotated Reprints," under the general management of Mr. 
E. Arber, a gentleman who has already dono good service in 
this, and to whom we heartily wish an adequate reward. 
Another interesting reprint is The Lives of William Cavendishe, Duke of 
Newcastle, and of his Wife, Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle ; written by 
the Thrice Noble and Illustrious Princess Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle. 
Edited, with Preface and Notes, by M. A. Lower. (J. R. Smith.) 
William, Duke of Newcastle, fought for King Charles I. as long as 
fighting was of any use; he remained in exile during the time of tho 
Commonwealth, and returned at the Restoration. Tho remainder of his 
life he gave up to repairing the fortunes of tho family. Nothing 
in the book is more curious than the comp"tation which the Duchess 
gives of “my lord’s losses” in the cause of the King. She makes the 
amount to be very nearly a million pounds sterling. To reach this sum, how- 
ever, she reckons the mesne profits during his exile. The Duchess, who was 
the daughter of an Essex gentleman, Lucas by name, was well known 
among her contemporaries as the “ Mad Dachess.” Her madness did 
not reach beyond a certain literary eccentricity and vanity. These 
two “lives” are completely sane.——TZhe Writings of Henry Field- 
ing are published in one large octavo volume (Nimmo), with a 
Memoir by David Herbert, M.A. Fielding is a writer whose merits it 
is safo for a critic, and not inexpedient, we may be allowed to add, for 
readers, to take for granted.——The first and second volumes of Lord 
Brougham's Works (A. and C. Black) are before us, containing Philosophers 
of the Time of George I11., and Men of Letters of the Time of George I11. 
Tho third volume is devoted to Statesmen of the Time of George II[.—— 
In the Aldine Edition of the British Poets (Bell and Daldy) we have The 
Poetical Works of James Thomson, 2 vols. The second volume of Sir 
Charles Lyell’s Principles of Geology appears in “ an eleventh and entirely 
revised edition” (Murray). A preface specifies the additions made to the 
present issue. The most important of them concern Mr. Darwin's 
theories and the controversies which have been raised about 
them.——A well-known book of popular science, Mrs. Marcet’s 
Conversations on Natural Philosophy, appears in a fourteenth edition 
(Longmans). An interesting addition has beon made in the shape of 
two conversations on ‘* Spectrum Analysis and Solar Chemistry.” 
We have to notice a third edition of ono of the most interesting books 
brought out by the late war, the Diary of a Besieged Resident in Paris, 
by Henry Labouchero (Macmillan).——It is seldom that an author can 
write such a preface as that which accompanies a now edition of Zhe 
Subaltern, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig (Blackwood), Forty-two years was 
the period which the framers of the Copyright Act fixed for the dura- 
tion of the proprietary rights of authorship, though it was provided that 
these should not expire before the end of the author’s life. It is now forty- 
six years since Mr. Gleig’s tale appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, but it 
was no less than fifty-nine years ago that the events took place which are 
recorded in these pages: —“It was a fine morning in May, 1813,” so tho tale 
begins, ‘that tho 85th Regiment of Light Infantry, in which I held a 
lieutenant’s commission, began to muster on the parade-ground at 
Hythe.” And now, in 1872, Mr. Gleig writes a new preface, which 
gives no indication whatevor of failing powers, but is, on the contrary, 
full of interesting dotails of the present aspect of the scenes where the 
action of the story took place. It is noteworthy that Mr. Gleig, who, 
having been a man of war in his youth, has since reached no small 
eminence as a man of peace, frankly confesses “the years spent 
amid the toils and dangers of active warfare are those on which I 
continue to look back as the happiest of my life.” Clearly he is a hope- 
less subject for the operations of the Peace Society. Another sentence 
is worth quoting from his preface, in these days, when some very 
mischievous nonsense is talked about military morality :—‘ Under the 
admirable discipline of the great Duke of Wellington, a British camp 
Was a community better regulated by far than any town or city in the 
world where one-half the amount of human beings congregate. There 
was little crime, no violence. I had well nigh said no vice anywhere.” 
Mr. Gleig, it will be remembered, has been a soldier, as well as a soldiers’ 
chaplain. We have to acknowledge new editions of Short Studies on 
Great Subjects, by J. A. Froude, M.A. (Longmans); Zhe Odes and 
Epodes of Horace, a Metrical Translation into English, with Introduction, 
Notes, and the Latin Text, by Lord Lytton (Longmans); Studies for 
Sunday Evening, by Lord Kinloch, 2 vols. (Edmonston and Douglas) ; 
Cobbett’s Legacy to Labourers (Griffin and Co.) ; History of the Chris- 
tian Church, Middle Age, by Charles Hardwick, late Archdeacon of Ely, 
(Macmillan); Sermons Preached in Hexham Abbey Church, by J. Willmore 
Hooper (Longman); Great Truths in Little Words, by the Rev. Father 
Rawes (Burns and Oates). Here is a “ great truth,” according to Father 














Spiritualists, in which, lot it be remembered, Messrs. Crookes and Cox 
have no more belief than have Messrs. Tyndall and Huxley.——We are 
glad to see a “People’s Edition” of Mons. F. Bastiat’s very shrewd, 
amusing, and instructive Essays on Political Economy.——Mr. Michell 
continues to publish his “Cheap Edition” of his poems (Tegg). The 
present volume contains Fimous Women and Heroes.——The Fairfield 
Orchids (Bradbury, Evans, and Co.) is a periodical publication of great 
interest to all horticulturists. We are glad to see that the publics 
encouragement of a most laborious work, Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood’s 
Dictionary of English Etymology, has been such as to call for a 
second edition. It has, the author tells us, been enlarged and care- 
fully revised, and an introduction has been added on the subject 
of “The Origin of Language.” Another valuable work, well known 
on the other side of the Atlantic, which now appears upon this, 
is The Human Intellect, with an Introduction upon Psychology and 
the Soul, by Noah Porter, D.D., President of Yale College.—— 
The American Annual Cyclopedia and Register of Important Events of 
the Year 1871 (Appleton, New York) is an annual publication, the value 
of which we cannot pretend to estimate. It is not limited in its scope 
to American affairs, but gives us a sketch of prominent men, &., in 
Europe and elsewhere. 
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Condon (L. G.), Killeeny of Lough Corrib, &., er 8vo han &Gill) 39 
Davies (J.), Notes on Second Book of Samuel, 12mo. s«(Philip) 1/6 
Dunster (H. P.), Young Collector's Handy-Book of Recre ence (Reeve) 3/6 














Fenton (E. D.}, Military Men I Have Met, 8vo ...... 

Foster (R. S.), Christian Purity, feap 8v0 .......++..+. 

Grant (J.), Jack Manley, 12mo 

Hiles (H.), The Wesley Tune-Book, roy 16mo (Novello) 3/0 
Hook (Theodore), The Ramsbottom Letters, feap SVO .......... ereveceves (Bentley) 1/0 
Jesus Christ's Way, or My Own Way, fcap 8V0........ccceceerseeseceeeneeee (Mowbray) 1/0 
Lee (H.), The Wortlebank Diary, 12m0...........eccecesseceeeee (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 2/0 
Loudon (Mrs.), The Mummy: a Tale of the 22nd Century, 12mo (Warne& Co.) 2/ 
Paull (M. A.), The Diver's Daughter, cr 8V0 ........cseccceceececeeeseenes (Marr & Sons) 1/0 
Prior (R. C.), Notes on Croquet, S¥0........cc00cceceeeseseeeeeres (Williams & Norgate) 3/6 
Spry (Capt. F.), Guide to Schools of Instruction for Oficers, 18mo...... (Clowes) 2/0 
Thackeray (W. M.), Christmas Books, Popular Edition ...(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 5/0 
Twain (Mark), Innocents Abroad, 1/0; New Pilgrim's Progress,.,....(Routledge) 1/0 
Twain (Mark), Practical Jokes with Artemus Ward, feap S8VO .....+000-+ (Hotten) 10 
Vernon (J. E.), Catholic Sermons for Children, 1 to 12, crown 8vo.,.(Mowbray) 2/0 








SPECIALTIES IN GLOVES. 


Brussels Kid (first choice), One Button, 2s 6d; Two Buttons, 28 11d. 
Paris Kid, best quality, One Button, 3s 94; Two Buttons, 4s 3d, 
Kid Gloves, with Three to Six Buttons, from 2s 9d per pair. 
Gents, do., Swede (Swedish Gloves), Two Buttons, 1s 9d per pair, 
Russian Calf (double sewn), Two Buttons, 2s 11d per pair. 
Gents., do., Saxe, extra long, without Buttons, 23 6d per pair. 


GENTLEMEN'S GLOVES. 
Brussels Kid, 3s 64; Paris Kid, 4s 6d. 
Russian Calf, 28.9 per pair. 

The New Cape Driving Gloves, One Button, 2s 6d; Two Battons, 3s 3d. 
Sample pair of any description post free on receipt of stamps, 
DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 

\ ICROSCOPICAL investigation has proved that the decay- 
1 ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animal and 
vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in general 

use have no effect upon these. 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 6d), Royal Dentifrice (1s 6.1), and 
Odontalgique Elixir (5s) (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 
completely destroy and remove these animalculw, and also preserve and beautify 
the Teeth, 








Prepared only by 
MESSRS. GABRIEL - 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
LONDON—G64 LUDGATE HILL OITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


Where they are daily in attendance, and adminster the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 


I ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of *“* CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
With other Pictures at the Doné GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, Ten to Six. 
Admission, 1s. 








PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF Cuancery LANE), LONDON, E.O. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the — on 


orders over 20s. 








Rawes :—“ They who gain a plenary indulgence when they are dying 
go straight to heaven, whatever they may have done. However 
great and terrible the sins of any man may have been, pro- | 
longed through years, heaped up in intenseness, if only he | 
can gain a plenary indulgence when he is dying, he will 
go straight to heaven.”—— Mr. E. W. Cox, in publishing an en- 
larged and revised edition of his pamphlet, Spiritualism Answered by 
Science (Longmans), makes a smart attack on the writer of a well- | 


known article in the Quarterly Review. The Quarterly has tried, in | » 
vain, to “snuff out ” many things, and will scarcely be more successful | 4 vount Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, 
with “Psychic Force,” however it may dispose of the nonsense of the | Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writiug-Cases, Desks, post free, 


| Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) 


er ream, 
3/0 


Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ooo eee oe 








Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially r 
Straw Paper, “ Patent" (adapted for rapid writing) 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream .., 
Outsides Foolscap ... oe ove ove ove ove 
Letter Paper for Scribbling ooo plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
The * Vellum Wove Club-House" Note... eco sce eve Jive quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Eavelopes, 3/6 aud 4/6 per 1,000, 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100, Polished steel dies sunk 
y the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charge by the retail houses, 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full Sow ey te prices of 
ostage Scales 


ovo ee 8/8 
vee eve 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
ose ooo ae 6/6 
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CARSON'S PAINT, 


PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORE. 


It is especially applicable to 


THE PALL MALL, 
1 COCKSPUR STREET. 


NOTICE. 
| The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 
| REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and _ several additional 
| PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS, are NOW READY. 
| HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND |; 34 yclock. 


COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 


SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LvupD@ATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. | 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 





CHOCOLATE. 
Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 
CACA OIN E. 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 


Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 


PiRuooT cuurNey. 


Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to 
inform late residents in India that their celebrated 
Chutney can be obtained of ail Italian Warebouss- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whols- 
sale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK W ELL, 
Soho Square. None genuine without the label bearing 
their name and that of Crosse and BLACKWELL. 


INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on eyery jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e@ SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 
ments 80 long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 











The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Labe! 
used 80 many years, signed, ‘* Hlizabeth Lazenby.” 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and froni its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
Suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


N OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO, bave at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, sueceeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


“JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 


ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 





Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects | 


the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
Trance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Ange! Passage, #3 Upper Thames Street, London. 
1 i. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTOR- 


ALIVE, containing Iron, Quinine, and other 


invaluable touics, will be found a safe, convenient, and | 


agreeable remedy in all cases of debility, nervousness, 
depression of spirits, palpitation of the heart, trem- 
bling of the limbs, &c., restoring health and strength 
ih afew wecks—Sold in boxes at 48 6d, 15s, and 33s, 


post free 4s Sd, 15s 4d, and 348 9d, by Mr. Cleaver, 63 


Uaford Street; and Mann, 39 Cornhill), London. 





The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, 


| & la Carte, and Suppers as usual. 
THE PALL MALL. 
QHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


~” BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected ; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Genera! Manager. 











| _ or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 





An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Olfices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
} Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate of collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, — 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
ences. 

: They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1872. 


XNOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 

J soexcruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
| brated medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 
PiThey require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d 
per box; or obtained through any Che mist. 


MRS. Ss. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
E AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 














will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 

IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 

IT will promote luxuriant growth. 

FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 

THIN Hair thickened. 

BALDNESS prevented. 

IT removes all dandriff. 

IT contains neither oil nor dye. 

In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN? 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica! 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
eurative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee! 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
| and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may bi 
| worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free. | 


Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post- office orders to be made payable to John White, 

Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. — —— 

ny LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS 

&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 


and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price | 


4s 6d, 7s 6d, 1Us, and 16s each ; postage free, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 


Loudon. 


LEVER | 








re INSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Established 1807.) 
For Lives ONLY. 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Murray, Esq., C.B, F.R.G.S., Chairman, 
Charles Bischoff, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
| Thomas Boddington, Esq. | Robert Alex. Gray, Esq. 
| Charles Chatfield, Esq. Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 
| Sir J. Buller East, Bart.,| Ralph Ludlow Lopes, Esq. 
.O.L, | Philip Rose, Esq. 
W. Augustus Guy, M.D., | George Russell, Esq. 
F.RS. Admiral Tindal. 
AUDITORS, 
Henry Rose, Esq. Wm. R. Baker, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
John W. Ogle, M.D. Wm. Cholmeley, M.D, 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
George Humphreys, Esq., M.A. 

Extract from the Report, dated 9th inst., for the year 
ending 30th June last, being the Thirteenth Quin- 
quennium, and Sixty-fifth of the Company's existence: 

Income from Premiums .., «+e £346,279 














Do. Interest. ... ecees «+» 139,049 
Claims on Deceased Lives, with additions 

thereto ........ dntiekasanene eseus «» 307,314 

Expense of Management ... 14,336 


he Company. 

- 3,199,699 
«+e £2,937,599 
and Annuity 


Being 2°95 per cent on the In 
RRORMSOE ABDI ..0ccersccrersesssccesse:cossees 
Life Assurance and Annuity Funds...... 
Net Liability under Assurance 
transactions... 






ee - £188,376 

Out of this surplus, the sum of £184,654 will be dis- 
tributed, leaving £3,722 to be carried to the next ac- 
count; the proportion of it due to the Proprietors will 
be paid to them, together with the dividend, on and 
after the first Monday in October next, and the notices 
of allotment, with a statement of the usual options, sent 
to the participating Policy-holders, at as early a duteas 
possible. 

The time has not sufficed to furnish a tabular state- 
ment of additions in particular cases, but it has been 
approximately ascertained that the additions to the 
sums assured under participating Policies of twenty 
years’ standing will probably be on the average at a 
rate of £45 to each £1,000 assured, or about £30 per 
cent. of the Premiums paid during the last five years. 

The remaining returns required by the recent Act of 
Parliament to be furnished to the Board of Trade are 
now in course of preparation, and will contain all the 
additional information which can be desired in relation 
to the Company. 

r “na ~ 

TO CAPITALISTS. 

DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 
The AUGUST Number ready (12 pages), post free 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, [nsurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Baaoks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonia} 

Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.O; 


IMPORTANT to INVESTORS. 


rue LONDON INVESTMENT 

CIRCULAR for AUGUST, now ready (post 
free), containing a carefully-selected list of Securities 
for investment, paying 5 to 20 per cent. Messrs. 
JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and Foreign Stock 
and Share Dealers, 20 Change Alley, Cornhill, Londoa, 
E.C, 





Bankers: London and County Bank. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGION and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments payiug from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadaeedle 
Street, London, E.C. 


" ITED eI Geir tIirvpenr, 
| (XOVERNMENT SYOCK INVESI- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
| The Capital and Deposits in this Company are in- 
| vested in Goverumeut Stocks and Municipal Ubliga- 
tions, thereby affording the utinost security. 
Derosits received for one or more years, and 
interest allowed at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum. 
The current Bank rate for not less than six mouths. 
One month's notice of withdrawal to be given. ‘ 
ADVANCES made upon British, Foreigu, aud Colonia 
Government Stocks, 
Application to be made to A. W. RAY, Manager. 








YPTOCKS and SHARES, including 
Ss Miniag, BOUGHT and SOLD (or cash or account 
at the closest market prices, and advances made 
thereon or exchanges effected. 


E. CAVENDISH TAHOURDIN, 13 Cornhill, E.C. 
a and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 

35 & 36 OLD BOND SL’REET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1863. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 














SoM 
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ORTLOCKS’ POTTERY 
GALLERIES. 
$1 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


ORTLOCKS beg to announce that, 

N having now the largest Rooms in the kingdom, 

they have, for the greater convenience of Visitors, 

laced their Stock in Departments, and are now show- 
hg all their New Season's Patterns in 


INNER SERVICES. 








D282 ‘SERVICES. 





ppnescrast and TEA SERVICES. 





_— SERVICES. 





xezavep and PLAIN GLASS. 





OLE ADDRESSES: 
203 and 204 OxrorD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


RYANT AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
a AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATOHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
—« AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 


2 AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


R. NAPIER’S EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
Aperient) are the most rationa: remedial agents in all 
eases of Enlarged Liver, Jaundice, Hwmorrhoidal 
Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing 
all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
happy results have been obtained by their use in all 
the above affections. 

Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 
be sent on application, as being preferable to publish- 
ing testimonials. 

Sold in boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
stamps extra, from 

T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


IGESTION PROMOTED by 
PEPSINE 








ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS. 


HOWARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description. 


25, 26, and 27 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


SIEGES DE PLUME. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
THE MOST LUXURIOUS SEATS POSSIBLE. 
SHOW ROOMS—25, 26, and 27 Berners STREET, W. 


HOWARD and SONS 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
yal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


N OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a 
i NEW SPARKLING WINE, equal to Cham- 
pagne of first quality, but at a more moderate price. 

This perfectly genuine and sparkling wine from the 
Rhine is now first introduced into this country, and is 
imported solely by Messrs H. B. FEARON and SON. 

It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case 
with Champagne, which it resembles in colour ; and is 
of two qualities, the Dry ani the Ricu, to the former 
of which attention is specially invited. 

54s. per doz. Bottles ; 29s. per doz. Pints. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 145 

New Bond Street, W.; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET, 12s per doz. ; 7s per doz. pints ; 

£5 10s per half-hhd.; £10 per hhd. duty paid; 

a pure pleasant wine, free from acidity, and of suffi- 
cient body to improve by keeping. 

The same CLARET on DRAUGOT, at 5s per gallon, 
in four-gallon casks, each complete, with tap and vent- 
peg. This plan has been found by experience to 
answer extremely well. 

SAUTERNE, I4s per doz.; 88 per doz. pints; an ex- 
cellent white Vin Ordinaire. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct; and 
145 New Bond Street, London; and Dewsbury, York- 
shire. 


LD HIGHLAND TODDY WILLISKY, 
20s per gallon, 40s per dozen. 

R. MACKAY, of Inverness, begs to acquaint his 
customers in the South that his celebrated blend can 
he obtained, free of carriage, from his Correspondents, 
HENRY BRETT and CO. Holborn Bars, and 30 
Regent Street. 


‘4 INAHAN’S.LL. WHISK Y.— 























This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY,” 
on seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 

120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; also at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


OR GENTLEMEN.—H.J.NICOLL’S 
Travelling and Tourists’ Suits, from two and a 
half Guineas; do., Trousers, from 14s; Shower-proof 
Tweed Overcoats, from 20s; if with Silk Lapels, 21s. 
For August and September Shooting. H.J, NICOLL’S 
Cheviot Wool One-and-a-half-Guinea Jacket, with 
cartridge and pack pockets, cool and as strong as 
linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and well adapted 
to this variable climate. 
err NOTICE.—A New Over- 
coat of an entirely new design has just been in- 
troduced at these Establishments. It is named for 
distinction, the * Dreadnought " for Sea or Land, com- 
bining the advantagos of the Inverness Cape with the 
long Travelling Overcoat. 


OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—H. J. 
NICOLL'S Knickerbocker Suits, in new Styles, 

from 21s; Morning Suits, from 258; Evening Dress 
Suits, from 558; Highland Suits, from 33s; also the new 
Spauish and Sailor Suits, from 21s ; Summer Overcoats, 
in Allied Tweed cloths, from 14s; in Melton cloths, 


from 21s. 
OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
Riding Habits in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and Supertine Cloths, from £3 3s to £3838; Pantaloons, 
3ls 6a; Riding Hats Trimmed, from 21s; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s. Fashionable Costumes 
for the Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 

LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 
22 Cornhill. BRANCHES: 10 Mosley Street, Man- 
chester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 

in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON'S. 
















f | Des- |Orvrs, 

The Blades are all of the Table.| sert. |perpr. 
finest Steel. — —_— — 

s. dis. djs. & 

8}-inch ivory handles ......per doz. 16 .| 13 .| 5 6 
34 ditto balance ditto . wi a ae 5 6 
4 ditto, ditto ........ | 18 6 9 
4 ditto fine ivory ‘ 2 9. 
4 ditto extra large ditto........... | 2 9. 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto . ‘ 12 6 
Ditto, with silver ferules .,..... 30... Ww. 
Ditto, with silvered blades ....... 50 .| 33 | 8 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ...| 23 .| 19 | 76 


\ ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by copeie 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valied Stock, with Lists of Prices ani Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford ay W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the Uni 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

(The “ WOROCESTERSHIRE.”) 

d by © i s “ The only Good Sauce,” 





Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recom led 
by the Medical Profession. 

Sold in bottles from 3s, and in boxes from 2s 6d, by 
all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON 
and SON, 124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 

See name on label. 


( } H. JONES, the Practical Working 

e Dentist, certified by Diploma Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth or Stumps; this need not be done unless 
desired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated. G. H. J., 
being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
inferior. Sets from One to Ten Guineas. Free Con- 
Sultation Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury. 

N.B.—In the press, “ Dentistry ; its Use and Abuse.” 
By G. H. Jones. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — WEAK- 
NESS and DEBILITY.—Unless the blood be 
kept in a pure state the constitution must be weakened 
and disease supervene. These wonderful Pills possess 
the power of neutralising and removing all contamina- 
tions of the blood and system generally. They quietly 
but certainly overcome all obstructions tending to pro- 
duce ill-health, and institute regular action in organs 
that are faulty from derangement or debility. The 
dyspeptic, weak, and nervous may rely upon these 
Pills as their best friends and comforters. They im- 
prove the appetite and thoroughly invigorate the 
digestive arparatus. Holloway’s Pills have long been 
known to be the surest preventives of liver complaints, 
dreadful dropsies, spasms, colic, constipation, and 
many other diseases always hovering round the feeble 
and infirm, 








PATENT OZOKERIT CANDLES.” 


“FIELD'S 


UININE WIN EK— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered tov often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London, Agents— 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 

“PURE AIR AND HEALTH. 

Efficiency and Safety—Free from Poison. 

McDOUGALLS’ PATENT 
. sa. mre 
ARBOLIC DISINFECTANTS. 
In Powder, Fluid, and Soap. 

Prevent Infection and Foul Smells. Selected by the 
Royal Commissioners a8 THE BEST DISINFECTANT. 

Should be used in every house as Safeguards from 
Infectious Diseases, also for the purification of Water- 
closets, Dust-bins, Drains, Sick Rooms, Out Houses, &c. 

Sold by Chemists, Chandlers, &c. 
McDOUGALL BROS., London, 158 Leadenhall Street, 
and Manchester. 








Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
unrivalled for piquancy and favour, 
ASK for LEA aud PERKINS’ SAUOB, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERMINS on all 
bottles and lavels, 
Agents—OROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


IGESTIVE COCOA, 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Palmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adaptea for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warelousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


Pp URE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for 
Gout, Lithia and Potass, 

Corks branded “ R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of KR. ELLs and Son, Rathin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Bast and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square, 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. ©. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 

















~ BREIDENBACH'S 


WOOD VIOLET, 








WHITE ROSE, 2s 64d. 


MACCASSARINE, KALYDOR, ODONTO, each Is.—SoLp Every WHERE. 





116 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


Cc O M F O R T F O R I N V A L I D 5.— J, A LDERMAN,; PROSPECI USES SENT ON APPLICATION, 














CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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Ct ’ On Thursday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling.) No. 153, 
TRUBNER & 00.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. | MAE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
A RETROSPECT of the AUTUMN oy ey with Illustrations by G. D. 


A.BR.A., and George Dv MAURIER. 
MAN(CEUVRES. By A Rectuse. Demy 8vo, pp. CONTBSTS. 
vii.-134, with 5 Plans, cloth, 53. 0 


LD KENSINGTON. By Miss Thackeray. Chapters 

The TRUE LIFE of ABRAHAM LINCOLN; XXIV. to XXVII. (With an Illustration.) 

being the Private and Public Life of President | eee ae Faust. 

Lincoln, from his Birth to the 4th of March, 1861, | THE SONG OF TH RODOLINDA. —" 

Shee by Wan oi i tine MADEMOISELLE VIVIANE: THE STORY OF A FRENCH 

ees ag Be the araeaggc Susidesd ag i) GE. 
590, with — ~> cee chiefly Portraits, | 4 pay JAPANESE THRATRE. 
2ls. Copyright secured. Tue Last MASTER OF AN OLD MANoR House. A 


The MARTYRDOM of MAN. By Winwood Transylvanian Tale. Chapters L to III. (With an 


lustration. 
Reave. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-544, cloth, 14s, Hiasteation.) 


THOUGHTS ond MEDITATIONS = the Sita, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MYSTERIES of LIFE. By JOHN Frits. In Two NV ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 
Books. Book I. Demy 8vo, pp. vi.-250, cloth, 155,for SEPTEMBER. Price 1s. 
7s 6d. [Now ready. CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


ANCIENT FAITHS EMBODIED in|}. “THE STRANGE ApveNTURES OF A PHAETON.” By 


| William Black. Author of “« A Daughter of Heth,” 








— 


ANCIENT NAMES. By Tuomas INMAN, M.D. ae. Cha rw 4 
i aaaee r, a 5 apters XXV. to XXVL. 
Voll, Second Edition. [Nearly ready. | 9 « Novens AND THeIR Times,” By Lady Pollock. 
Part IL 
JESUS the MESSIAH. Crown 8v0, pp. | 3. “ East Evrops.” By W. Beatty Kingston. 
“Our CoaL Suppiy.” By Alfred T. Harvey. 


“Tf this counsel or this work be of men, it will come | 5. “THe Two MArigs: MY OWN Story.” Chaps. L-V. 


to nought; but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow | 6. ‘DEVELOPMENT IN Dress.” By George H. Darwin. 


it; lest haply ye be found even to fight against God.” | 7. “THe BaLior.” 
| 8 “Former Days.’ 


—Acts v. 38, 39. By Marwood Tucker. 


THEODORE PARKER'S CELEBRATED 
DISCOURSE on MATTERS PERTAINING to | 
RELIGION. New Editions—Pevuple’s Edition, 
stitched, Is 6d; ditto, cloth, 28 6d. Library 
Edition, with Parker's Portrait, cloth 3s 6d; ditto, 
with Portrait and Introduction by Miss Cobbe, 
cloth, 6s. 


MORAL BIBLICAL GLEANINGS and 
PRACTICAL TEACHINGS, illustrated by Bio- 
graphical Sketches drawn from the Sacred 
Volume. By I. L. Mocatta, Demy 8vo, pp. viii.- 
448, handsomely bound in cloth, 12s. 


The HISTORY of INDIA, as Told by its | 
Own Historians: the Muhammadan Period. The 
Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. ELior, 
K.C.B., revised and continned by Professor JOHN 
Dowson, M.R.A.S.. Staff College, Sandhurst. Vol. 
IV., 8vo, pp. xii.-564, price 21s. 


The RAMAYAN of VALMIKI. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH, 
M.A.. Principal of Benares College. Vol. IIL, 8vo, 
pp. 399, cloth, 15s, 


Copies of Vols. I. and II. are still to be ha d, at 13s. each. 





vili-310, cloth, 10s 6d. 4 
ls 
| 
| 
| 


ee eee. — ROYAL 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The Rev. ALFRrep 
CuurcH, M.A., Head Master, receives BOARDERS 
at the School House. Excellent playground and 
cricket-fleld, and safe bathing in the river. Terms and 
other particulars sent on application. 


P RIVATE TUITION.—A Cambridge 

Graduate in Mathematical Honours, University 
Prizeman, wishes to meet with FOUR PUPILS—ages 
ten to fifteen. Address Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
Vicarage, Granborough, Winslow, Buck# 


COLLEGE.— 














EAMINGTON 
4 Visitor—The LORD BisHop of WORCESTER. 
This Coliege is founded to supply a liberal education 
in accordance with the views of the Church of England. 
Head Master—The Rev. Josep Woop, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s, and Exhibitioner of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. s 
The College Re-opens on Wednesday, September 18. 





Tuesday, the 17th. 
Further information may be obtained from the 
Head Master. 


— COLLEGE, 

| BANK, near Edinburgh. 
| Heap MASTER. 

| 





London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Pater- 
noster Row. 


COMELY 


The BOOK of PHRASE and FABLE. 
Now ready, Part L, price 6d. 
TWENTY ‘THOUSAND Familiar 

Words, Expressions, Sayings, Allusions, &, | 
presenting an inexhaustible fund of information | 


ALEXANDER W. POTTS, M.A., 
Late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and 
| some time one of the Assistant-Musters of Rugby 
School. 





especially useful to Readers, Writers, Speakers, and | 
Talkers, will appear in The BOOK of PHRASE and | 
FABLE, by the Rev. Dr. BREWER, to be completed in | 
15 Parts at 6d. Part I. now ready at all Booksellers. | 


: | Entrance-Fee ... eee eee one ove 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 


jp eumnnanilb cuted ANNUAL CHARGE. 
| he DIA.—The 


The Autumn term will commence on 20th September 
next, 
Fees FOR NON-FOUNDATIONERS :— 
10 Guineas. 





¥ TER vaym | _uition (including Classics, Mathematics, 
GOVERNMENT | 


Modern Languages, Natural Science, 
SURVEYS of INDIA, in course of Publication Singing, Drawing, and Gymuastics) £25 per annum. 
by authority of H.M.’s Secretary of State for India in “ + 


Boarding-House charge... a £60 Re 
Council, are sold by the following Agents, of whom} Parents or Guardians will receive full information as 
Catalogues can be had gratis:— 


to all the College arrangements, on applying to the 
W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place; EDwarD 


Head Master. 
STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross; Henry S. KING Edinburgh, August, 1872. 








and Co, 65 Cornhill; N. TRUBNER and Co., 60 | act a chi _ 
—— UNINERSIEY of LONDON.— 
Now ready, Part 34, price 6d. MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS. 
ASSELL’S MAGAZINE for SEP | Sit. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE, 
AhG wm ais é aha Y e 
Two Classes are held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital 


MBER, taining :— 4 . 
TEMBER, containing in each year, for the convenience of gentlemen who 


Boarders must be at the College on the evening of | 


| Illustrations of the above Works are 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





TU SIVERSILY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SESSION 1872-1873. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will 
COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October 1. Iutroductory 
Lecture at 3 p.m., by Mr. CHRISTOPHER HEATH, F.R.C.S, 

The Session of the Faculy of Arts and Laws (includ- 
ing the Department of the Fine Arts) will begin on 
Wednesday, October 2. Introductory Lecture at 3 p.m. 
by Professor W. A. HuNTgeR, M.A. Introductory 
Lecture for the Department of Fine Arts, on Wednes- 
day, October 2, at 4 p.m., by Professor E. J. Poynter 
A.R.A. P 

The Session of the Faculty of Science (including the 
Department of the Applied Sciences) will begin om 
| Wednesday, October 2 

The Evening Classes for Classics, Modern Languages 
Mathematics, and the Natural Sciences will commence 
on Monday, October 7. 

The School for Boys between the ages of 7 and 16 
will re-open on Tuesday, September 24. 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the 
College, containing full information respecting Classes, 
Fees, Days and Hours of Attendance, &c., and Copies 
of the Regulations relating to the Entrance aud other 
Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes open to competi- 
tion by students of the several Faculties, may be ob- 
tained at the Office of the College. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibj- 
tions, and also that for the Andrews Entrance Prizeg 
Faculties of Arts and Laws, and of Science), will be 
held at the College on the 26th and 27th September, 

The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk 
from the Term ni of the North-Western, Midland, and 
Great Northern Railways. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 
Secretary to the Council. 


5 oes UPPER & MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
(For the Training of Youths to Business), 
PRIVATE (20th YEAR), 

Near the Peckham Rye Station, South London Line,— 
Terminus, London Bridge or Vict ria, 
Conducted by JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &., 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW, 

Several years a Teacher near Utrecht, and subsequently 
in the Institutions of Hofwyl, near Berne, Switzerland, 
WILL RE OPEN, THURSDAY, September 12th, 1872. 

As characteristics of what is included in ‘ Commer- 
cial Education,” and as Series of Lessons repeated 
continually in the Upper School, se 

“The NATURAL HISTORY of the RAW MATERI- 
ALS of COMMERCE”; “TECHNICAL HISTORY, 
or, Skilled Labour applied to Production”; “The 
GROWTH and VICISSITUDES of COMMERUE, B.C. 
1500—A.D. 1789"; “A MANUAL of RECENT and 
|} ACTUAL COMMERCE, A.D. 1789—1870." By Dr. 

Yeats. Virtue and Co. 4 vols.; alsoin 8 Parts. The 
pablished as 








August, 1872. 





WALL CHARTS by Virtue and Oo, 

N.B.—Dr. Yeats has excellent accommodation for 
Foreigners, or for young men desirous of private study. 
Prospectuses may be had, and a complete RETROS- 
PECT of the past tweuty years’ work. 

*.*The School Museum was formed by P. L, 
SimMONDS, Esq, Editor of * The Technologist,” &e. 


i ie ILFRACOMBE HOTEL stands 
in its own grounds of five acres, extending to the 
Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 
Marine Promenades attached to any hotel in the 
kingdom. 240 Apartments. Cuisine excelleut. Wines 
choice. Table d’Hote daily. 

Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


IDLAND RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1872. 

Arrangements for the issue of First, S&COND, and 
TuirRpd-CLass Tourtst ‘Lickers will be in force from 
13th May to 31st October, 1872. 

For particulars see Time Tables and Programmes 
issued by the Company. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, May, 1872. 


CO. 


CAUTION. 





By Charles T. Beke, Ph.D. 
DR. LIVINGSTONE AND HIS DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A, F.S.S, 
A FsW WORDS ABOUT STRIKES. 
By Professor Thorold Rogers. 
CALLINGS FORBIDDEN AND CONTROLLED. 
By Dr. Andrew Wynter. 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, 
By George Manville Fenn. 
Our STRIKE. 
By Archibald Forbes. 
MARRIAGE AT GRETNA. 
By the Author of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 
A Lost LIFE. 
By Louisa Crow. 
CORN FLOWERS, 
SERIAL STORIES. 
By Hesha Stretton. 
Tue Doctor's DILEMMA, 
By Percy Fitzgerald. 
THE LITTLE STRANGER. 
ILLUSTRATIONS by M. E. Epwarps, W. SMALL, 
TOWNLEY GREEN, &c, 

NOTICE. —“ LITTLE KATE KIRBY,” a NEw 
SeriaL Story, by F. W. ROBINSON, Author of 
**Anne Judge, Spinster,” will be commenced in the | 
October Part of CASSELL’S MAGAZINE, viz., Part 35, 
published September 25. 

CASSELL, PETTER, aud GALPIN, 
London, E.C. 


are preparing for the Matriculation Examination at 
the University of London—from October to January, 
and from March to June. 


and English History—Malcolm Laing, M.A. ‘Trin. Coll., 
Cambridge. 

(2.) Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—the Rev. | 
E. 8. Carlos, B.A. Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 

(3.) Chemistry—H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D. 

Fee for the Course of Three Months Ten guineas. 

Fee for (1) or (2) aes os «» Five guineas. 

Fee for (3) ane v0 ans -. Two guineas. 
The Class is not confined to Students of the Hospital. 

Mr. Laing is prepared to hold a Class also for the Pre- 
liminary Examinations in Arts at the Royal College of 
Surgeons and Apothecaries’ Hall. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A Class in the subjects required for the Preliminary | 
Scientitic Examination is heli from January to July, 
| and includes all the subjects required, as follows :— 

Chemistry—H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D. 

Botany—The Rev. 
Lecturer on Botany tu the Hospital. 

Zoology and Comparative Anatomy—W. S. Church, 














! 


Hospital; late Lee’s Reader in Anatomy at Christ | 
Church, Oxford. | 
Mechanical and Natural Philosophy—P. J. Hensley, | 
M.D. Cantab., Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Tutor to the Hospital. | 
Fee to Students of the Hospital ... Six guineas. 
To cthers ran ene sale «. Ten guineas, 
Fee for any single subject ... «» Three guineas. 


Ludgate Hill, 


HE REV. the HEAD MASTER of the | 
Norwich School desires to RECOMMEND a 
small PREPARATORY SCHOOL in a healthy part of 
Norfolk, where young BOYS receive careful training | 
and attention. 
Address, “The Scheol House,” Norwich. 


personally or by letter to the Wardens of the College, | 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 





| 
| CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE 
| 


M.D. Oxon., Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to the | : 


For further information application may be made | E 
} e 


ass TON and 
find it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 
so extensively used by some nefarious manufacturers 


(1.) Classics, French, English, Modern Geography, | to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurious 


articles of very inferior quality offered for sale as 
*“ ELKINGTON’S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to warn 
the public against purchasing such articles, and will be 
at all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 
that purpose to either of their establishments, viz.,— 
22 ReGeNT STREBT, LONDON. 
45 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
25 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Sr. ANN’S SQUARB, MANCHESTER. 
Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
(Signed) ELKINGTON and CO. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


AND ORMOLU 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 


| : 
" ‘ante | LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
poets Sh, Coat, | BLIRMLNGHAM—Manutactory and Show Rooms, Broad 


Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


REECH-LOADERS. _ 
SECOND-HAND. 





aaa aaa 
FROM £10 10s. 


| REECH-LOADERS 


BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LISI, 3 STAMPS. 
WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
LONDON. 
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NEW GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 63. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO THE 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. | 


WITH NINE MAPS. | 








CONTENTS. 
Introduction—How to spend a Flying Visit to the Lakes—A Fourteen Days’ | 
Pedestrian Tour—Charges for Conveyances, Ponies, and Guides—Heights of Moun- 
tains, Lakes, Tarns, and Passes—Local Names, Meteorology, Geology, and Botany. | 
’ ’ | 
WINDERMERE—LANGDALE—GRASMERE — CONISTON — KeswicK—BUTTERMERE— | 
WASTWATER, and ULLSWATER SECTIONS; containing full Information and In- 
structions respecting Walks, Drives, Boating, Ascents, Excursions, &c, 
*.* The Sections relating to Keswick and WINDERMERE (including LANGDALE) 
are also published separately, with Maps, price Is 6d each. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 
TO TOURISTS. 


Gratis on application, or per post for Penny Stamp. 


STANFORD'S TOURIST’S CATALOGUE 


Containing a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best GuipE-BooKs and MAPs 
suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, with Index Maps to the Govern- 
ment Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


NUTTALL’S 
STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
NEW EDITION FOR 1872. THE EIGHTIETH THOUSAND. 
In fine clear Type, price 2s 64, cloth, New Registered Binding. 
NINE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHT PAGES. 


With 80,000 References and their Phonetic Pronunciations, the 
Census of 1871, and numerous Tables complete to 1872. 








NOTICE.—An Imitation of “ Nuttall’s Standard Pronouncing Diction- 
ary” having been announced, it is necessary to caution Purchasers to | 
see that they obtain Ware's Nationa Epirion, 928 pages, with full | 
Pronunciation, the Census for 1871, and Tables for 1872, and so have | 
the Original Work. 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
The SCHOOL of SHAKESPEARE, No. I. 
In crown 8vo, pp. 88, price 2s 6d, sewed, 
A LARUM for LONDON;; or, the Seige of Antwerp. Pre- 
ceded by “ The Spoyle of Antwerp.” By GrorGe GAscoYNg. Edited. with 
a Bibliographical Preface, by R. Simpson, Author of “ An Introduction to the Philo- 
sophy of Shakespeare's Sonnets.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Just published, New and Enlarged Edition, in crown 8vo, price 4s, cloth. 
ELHI; and other Poems. By Cuarves Arruur KeEtty, 
M.A., Bengal Civil Service. 
“Mr, Kelly is a writer whose poems are poems. He has considerable gifts both 
of harmony and melody.”—Graphic. 
“His volume is remarkable alike for high aims and facile accomplishment.”"— 
Court Circular, 
* The principal poem is on Delhi, in which we have given us a vivid picture of 
the growth of the old Mogul Empire, and of the recent mutiny."—Standard, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








CHRONICA MONASTERIL 8S, ALBANI. 
In royal 8vo, with Facsimile-page, price 10s, half-bound. 

EGISTRA QUORUNDAM ABBATUM MONASTERILS. 
ALBANI qui Seculo XVmo. floruere; Vol. I. “ Registrum Abbatie Johannis 
Whethamstede,” Abbatis Monasterii Sancti Albani, iterum suscepte; ROBERTO 
BLAKENEY, Capellano, quondam adscriptum. Edited by H. T. RILFY, M.A., Barris- 
ter-at-Law, and published by authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.'s 

Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 


This volume (the Tenth of the St. Alban’s Chronicles) relates especially to the 
acts and proceedings of Abbot Whethamstede, and may be considered as a memorial 
of the chief historical and domestic events occurring during the ten years of his 
abbacy, The Register was in all probability compiled between 1465 and 1476. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co., 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A.andC. BLack. Dublin: A. THOM. 


HE PROPOSED ASYLUM at VIRGINIA WATER.— 

See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 4}4, for View and Plan 

of selected Design—Character in Art—The Strains in Trusses—An Old and New 
Church—The Action of Sewer Gases apon Lead—The Designs for the Cathedral for 
Edinburgh, &¢c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— Undine (written by H. 8S. Leigh), 
with splendid optical, spectral, and water effects. Narrated by W. Terrott. 

Music by Arthur Sullivan and E. Frewin. Scenery by Messrs. Gordon and Harford. 
Twice daily, at Four and Nine.—Professor Gardner, on Ale, Beer, and Gin: what 
they are, and what they ought to be; with experiments and samples of adultera- 











tions.—Curiosities of Optical Science, by Mr. King, with New Mysticai Sketch, and 

startling illusions.—Mont Cenis and its Tunnel, with Vesuvius in Eruption, by Mr. 

King.—Carto, the Demon of Music; and many other amusements. Admission to 

- whole, Is; reserved seats, 2s 6d, 1s, and 6d. Open twice daily, at Twelve and 
even, 








‘The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. 


1 Welliugton Street, Strand. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by 
Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITL DRAKE, F.B.S,, &e:, 


entitled, 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, * the Hamad Stones,” &c. 2 vols. Svo. 

“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series of 
elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites visited 
and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made 
there by them.” —Afhenwum. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 
F. R. PLANCHE (Someeset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 
Svo. (Ready this day. 

“We have only now to leave Mr. Planché and his book to an appreciating public, 

There are fewmen who have amused and delighted the public so long as he has 

done; and perhaps there has never been a dramatic writer who has been so dis- 

tinguished as he bas been for uniting the utmost amount of wit and humour with 
ret(inement of expression and perfect purity of sentiment.”"—Athenwum. 


NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 
UNDER the SUN. By Georce Avausrus Sata, 


Author of “ My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, 
[Now ready. 


BARON GRIMBOSH: Doctor of Philosophy, and 


some time Governor of Barataria. A Record of his Experience, written by 
Himself in Exile, and published by Authority. (Vow ready. 


MILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By E. Dyye 


Fenton, Author of “ Sorties from Gib.” With Twenty Illustrations. Tn 1 vol. 
Svo, price 7s 6d. (Now ready. 


The RETENTION 


THIALuipaY. In 1 vol. 


ALEXANDER 
(Now ready. 


of INDIA. By 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


The VICAR’'S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhoo1,” “The 
Seaboard Parish,” &. (Vow ready. 


A WAITING RACE. By Epmunp Yares, Author of 


“ Broken to Harness,” * Black Sheep,” &c. (Vow ready. 


DOWER and CURSE. By Joun Lane Forp, Author 


of “Charles Stennie,” &c. In 3 vols. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CORNISH RECTOR. 


By the late JAMes HAMLEY TREGENNA. In 2 vols. 


By Atice Caarvorre 


SAMPSON, 3 vols. [Now ready. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact 


Story. In 3 vols. [Yow ready. 
PUPPETS DALLYING. By Anruve Litus, Author 


of “ Out of the Meshes,” “ King of Topsy Turvy,” &c. [Now ready. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A _ Rural 


Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of * Desperate Remodies,” &c. 


In 2 vols. (Now ready. 
COMING HOME to ROOST. By Geratp Grant. 
In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No 


Appeal,” &c., &c. 3 vols, [Now ready. 


The SOUL and MONEY. A New Novel, in 1 vol., 


price 78 6d. [Now ready. 


MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Feny, Author of 


“The Sapphire Cross,” &c. In 1 vol., fancy cloth binding, price 10s 6d. 
[Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





8vo, price 2s 6d. 


ROMA REGALI §; 
OR, THE NEWEST PHASE OF AN OLD STORY. 


By THOMAS H. DYER, LL.D., 
Author of “A History of the Kings of Rome,” &c. 


London: Bett and Daupy, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 





The Surplus Copies of many of the principal Books of the past Season ave 
now on Sale, cut and uncut, or newly bound, at greatly reduced prices. 
Revised Catalogues postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 
City Orrice—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Ollce, 
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LAYS of the HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS. By John Stuart 


BLACKIE, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Small 8vo, 63. 


PREMIUMS PAID to EXPERIENCE. Incidents in My Business 


By EDWARD GARRETT, Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 


Life. 


TOWN GEOLOGY. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ Readers who possess a scientific habit of mind will flnd much to attract them in every page of this volume. 
The author has the power, so rare and so invaluable, of communicating to a large extent his own enthusiasm 
He here compresses within the briefest compass the results of many years’ thought and 


and earnestness. 


observation, and illustrates his facts and suggestions with singular felicity of language. 
«ould convey scientific information in a style more straightforward and transparent.’ —Pall Mall Gazette. 


The BOOK of GENESIS and PART of the BOOK of EXODUS. A 


Revised Version, with Marginal References and an Explanatory Commentary. By the late Dean ALFORD. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 


LETTERS to the SCATTERED. 


8yo, 9s. 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The Diary of a Young Officer in 


Chanzy’s Army. With a Preface by C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“We most cordially thank Dr. Vaughan for having introduced to us a work which, for its high tone and 
manly bearing, should be studied by every English officer. 
-of France is the publication and popularity of such a book.” — Westminster Review. 

“ We have had plenty of Generals’ accounts of the war; here we have a subaltern’s, and every one should 
The story is by far the most graphic and interesting that has yet appeared."—Standar'd. 


read it. 


The LITTLE SANCTUARY. By Alexander Raleigh, D.D., Author 


of “Quiet Resting-places.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


READY. 


2 vols. post Svo. 


Not even Prof. Huxley 


By the lateT. T. Lynch. Post 


One of the most hopeful signs for the regeneration 





STRAHAN and CO.,, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





ADVICE TO PERSONS 

ABOUT TO HIRE A HOUSE. 
— TOBUY A HOUSE. 
— TOBUILD A HOUSE. 





Now ready, 3rd Thousand, with Plans and Woodcutis, 
post 8vo, 7s Gi. 


HE CHOICE of a DWELLING; a 

Practical Handbook of Useful Information on 

all Points connected with a House. By GERVASE 
WHEELER, 

“A most thorough manual. We can speak with 
much freshness of feeling as to the pertinence and as 
to the soundness of its advice on all matters of domestic 
arrangement. The book is very complete.”—JLilerary 
Churchman. 

“It is difficult to conceive a better planned or exe- 
cuted book. It ought to be consulted by all. There 
is not a point, from cottage to mansion, from the pigstye 
to the drawing-room, that is not touched upon.”— 
English Churchman, 

“Mr Wheeler's book is a ‘ practical handbook,’ and 
much discomfort, if not actual loss, may be saved by a 
careful perusal. With regard to drainage and ventila- 
tion, Mr. Wheeler's clear and concise remarks will be 
found of service."—/Pall Mali Gazette. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Just published, 12mo, cloth, price 6s, 
IFE of MADAME DELAFAYETTE. 
By Madame pE LASTEYRIE (her Daughter) ; 
_ by the Life of the Duchesse d’Ayen, by 
ame de Lafayette, her Daughter. 

BARTHES and LOWELL, Foreign Booksellers, 14 Great 

Marlborough Street, W. 


HE PATENT FLEXIBLE 
DIVISION MOIST COLOUR-BOX. Permits of 
Colours being inserted, taken out, or re-arranged at 
pleasure, thus obviating the annoyances peculiar to all 
ordinary boxes of moist colours. Prices of Patent 
Flexible Division Boxes, fitted with Colours, from 5s to 
£4 4s, . Lists on application. 
WInsor and NewrTon, 38 Rathbone Place, London, 
and all Local Artists’ Colourmen. 


EGISTERED BOXES of MOIST 
WATER-COLOURS. The Oval-Pocket Box, 
15s, fitted. The Porte-Couleur, 10s 6d, fitted. The 
Locket Box, 6s 6d, fitted. Lists on application. 
Winsor and NewTON, 38 Rathbone Place, London, 
and all Local Artists’ Colourmen. 





Just published, price 1s. 


BEN RHYDDING. 


“ The practice is such as is or may be adopted by any 
orthodox hospital physician in London.” —Afedical Times 
and Gazette, 

“ Whatever is of proved utility in the treatment of 
disease is freely adopted in the practice of * Ben 
Rhydding.’ and all that the highest medical skill, the 
clesest attention, and the best appliances can do is 
accomplished there.”"—7he Standard. 

“To obtain the desired change at a moderate cost is 
often a matter of exceeding dificulty, and it is with a 
view to directing the attention of the profession toa 
fitting sanatorium that the present notes on Ben Rhydd- 
ing are published.”"—Zdinburgh Medical Journal. 

London: R. HARDWICK, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


NENTLEMEN’S BOOKS.— 

J Family Register of Births, Deaths, and Marriagos, 
with space for Photos of Children, 145s. Books for 
keeping systematically the accounts of :—(l1) The 
CELLAR, 2s 6d; (2) The STABLE, 2s 6d; (3) The 
HOUSE, 2s 6d; (4) The FARM; (5) The POULTRY- 
YARD. Stable-Expenses Book for Large Establish- 
ments, 68; Game Books, 2s 6d; Game Register for 
Large Estates, 10s 6d; Rent Book, 3s 6d; Estates 
Rent-Book for Landed Proprietors, 7s; Reut-Receipt 
Books; Library Catalogues, for arranging the books 
for easy reference, 5s; Correspoudence Register, 83; 
Scrap or Extract Books, for collecting Seaweeds, 
Ferns, Newspaper aud other Scraps, 3s 6d and 6s; Forms 
of Will, 6d. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and Letts, Son, and Co, 
(Limited), 8 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


| &*: IN THE POCKET.— 
KRUEGER’S PATENT POCKET PEN holds 
ink for a week's use, and “screws " it in and outas the 
lead of an ordinary propelling pencil, 6s. 
Letis, London, 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
Collections to illustrate “Lyell’s Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, | 
all the recent publicatious, &c., of 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 
Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. | 








IMPORTANT 


NATALINE 


IMPROVEMENT IN 
WONDERFUL SIGHT-RESTORER. 


SPECTACLES. 


PEBBLES. 





Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


By Lady CLEMENTINA DAVIES. 


THE Times, August 19.—“ On proceeding to a con- 
scientious examination of the contents, we found the 
familiar and common-place matter lightened and re- 
lieved by many lively touches of description, man 
traits of character, many illustrative incidents’ whick 
may prove helps to history, and might have been 
irretrievably lost had they not been marked and re- 
corded as they occurred. Lady Clementina Davies's 
opportunities were excellent, and the very traditions of 
her family are fraught with interest. Some of her 
local and personal impressions are as graphic and dis- 
tinct as if they had been, so to speak, photographed on 
her memory.” 

MORNING Post.—“Two charming volumes, fall of 
the most interesting and entertaining matter, and 
plain, elegant English. The work has the interest of 
a romance wherein no character is fictitious, no inei- 
dent untrue.” 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Wrayford’s Ward, and other 


Tales. By F. W. ROBINSON, Author of “ Grand- 
mother’s Mouey.” 3 vols. 
“Very readable tales.”"—John Bull, 
“Most agreeably written and cleverly strung to- 
gether.” —Meesenger. 


Janet's Choice. By Mary Charlotte 


PHILLPOTTS, Author of “ Maggie’s Secret,” &c, 
“A delightful story, belonging to that pattern of 
which Miss Austen was the most finished illustrator,” 


Off Parade, By Stephen J. Mac- 


KENNA, late 28th Regiment. 3 vols. 

* We have read ‘Off Parade’ through with con- 
siderable pleasure.”"—Athenwum. 

“An exceedingly entertaining and well-written 
novel, one of the most spirited pleasant, racy produc- 
tions which we have fallen in with for a long time, 
As the story advances, we become deeplyinterested in 
it. Tho delineations of character are capital.""—Post. 


First in the Field. By the 


Author of * Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols, 
“A novel of considerable ability.”'—A‘henwum. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 

Marlborough Street, 








Publishers, 13 Great 


MARK TWAIN. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


Now ready, in fancy covers, price 1s each. 


1, THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. 
2. THE NEW PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


Revised by the Author, with a New Preface especially 
written for this Edition, 


The complete work, containing both of the above 
books, in boards, price 2s; iu half-roan, price 2s 6d. 


Also, by the same Author. 


1. The Jumping Frog. Price 1s, 
2. An Autobiography. Price 6d, 
3. Roughing, It. Price 1s, 
4, The Innocents at Home. Price 1s. 
5 


. Mark Twain’s Curious Dream. Price 
ls. 


Mark Twain's Sketches, Price 2s. 


a 


THE AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT TO 
ROUTLEDGE'’S EDITIONS. 





MOUNTED ON THE NEW ALLOY WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE MEDAL AWARD. | 


Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 


sisting of a brilliant Pebble of high polish, called * NATALINE,” which possesses quulities so long needed— 


LIGHTNESS, ABSENCE of COLOUR and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an 


inconvenience, but an ornament. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L, and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. ; 
. . . . | name, but which J never wrote 
ITY DEPOTS $153 and 1534 CHEAPSIDE. = 
CITY DEPOTS 4¢3 FLEET STREET. 
Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs. L, & A. Pyke select the following:— 
(CoPy.) 


Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand. 
nd at last, after years of 
are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 
, , ; I hope the use of these new pebbles by those affected with 
impaired sight will become as universal as they deserve. —I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 


you my best thanks. Iam truly happy in having for 
that I could desire in lens and frames. The frames 
wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. 









Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 
For the latter 1 have to tender 
juest, in absolute perfection, all 


J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue. 


| books : 


Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Sons are the only 
English publishers who pay me any Copyright on my 
that is something; but a courtesy which I 
prize even more is the opportunity which they have 
given me to edit and revise the matter fur publication 
myself, This enables me to leave out a good deal of 
literature which has appeared in England under my 
; as far as this particular 
volume (Mark Twain's Sketches) is concerned, it also 
enables me to add a number of Sketches which I did 


| write, but which have not hitherto been published 


abroad, This book contains all of my sketches which Ll 
feel at all willing to father —Mauk TWALN, 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 


LonbON and New YORK, 
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MURRAY'S 
STUDENT’S MANUALS: 


A SERIES OF HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOKS FOR 
ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 


“ This series of ‘ 
most part by Dr. 
MuRRAY, possess 
render them singularly valus i i 
While there is an utter absence of flippancy in them, 
there is thought in every page. which cannot fail to ex- 
cite thought in those who study them, and we are glad 
of an opportunity of directing the attention of such 
teachers as are not familiar with them (0 éhese admirable 


school-books.” —The Museum. 


I.-ENGLAND. 
The STUDENT'S HUME; a History of 


ENGLAND, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. By Davip 
Hume. Corrected and continued to 1868. Woodcuts. 
Post Svo, 7s éd. 

*,* Questions on the ‘Student's Hume.’ 


The STUDENT’S CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND. By Henry HALLAM, LL.D. 
With the Author's latest Additions and Corrections. 
Post 8vo, 73 6d. 


II._EUROPE. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of the 


MIDDLE AGES. including the Supplementary 
Notes. By Henry HaAtiaM, LL.D. With the 
Author's latest Corrections and Additions, Post 


8yo, 78 6d. 
oe’ T11—FRANCE. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
FroM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE SECOND Empire, 1852. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

IV.—ROME. 
(1.) THe RePuBLIC. 

The STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME. 
From THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE Empire. By Dean LippELL. Wood- 
cuts, Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


several distinctive features which 
able as educational works. 


12mo, 2s. 


(2.) THe Empire, 


’ ° 

The STUDENT'S GIBBON: an Epitome 

OF THE HisToRY OF THE DECLINE AND Fai OF 

THE ROMAN Emprre. By EDWARD GIBBON. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


V.—GREECE. 
The STUDENT’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


From THe EARLIEST Times TO THE ROMAN Con- 
Quest. By Wa. Smiru, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo, 7s 6d. 
*,* Questions on the “ Student's Greece,” 12mo, 2s. 
VI—ANCIENT HISTORY. 

The STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY of 
the EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Con- 
quests of Alexander the Great, including Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and 
Pheenicia, Woodcuts. Post 8yo, 7s 6d. 


VII—SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 

The STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 
TORY. FROM THE CREATION TO THE RETURN OF 
THE JEWS FROM Captivity, With 50 Maps and 
Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT HIS- 


TORY. With an Introduction, containing the Con- 
nection of the Old and New Testament. With 40 
Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


VIII—LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, &c. 

The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By GrorGe P. MARSa#. 
Edited with additional Chapters and Notes. Post 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By T. B. Suaw, M.A. Edited 
with Notes and Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Selected from the Best WRITERS 
eon L — M.A. Edited with Additions. 

IX.—_GEOGRAPHY. 
The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT 


tEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bevay, M.A. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENTS MANUAL of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bevan, M.A. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

X.—SCIENCE. 

The STUDENT'S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 
By Sir CuAries LYELL, F.R.S. With 600 Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, 9s. 

XI—PHILOSOPHY AND LAW. 

The STUDENT'S MANUAL of MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. With Quotations and References. 
By WILLIAM FLEMING, D.D. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE. An 
ABRIDGMENT OF THE COMMENTARIES, ADAPTED 
TO THE PRESENT STATE OF THE LAW. By R. 
MALCOLM Kerr, LL.D. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albomarle Street. 


A PLEA for JUSTICE to THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. With 


STUDENT'S MANUALS,’ edited for the | 
Ws. Sirs, and published by Mr. | 





| NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. A Contribution towards his Biography. 




























































HENRY S. KING & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, 8vo, sewed, price 6d. 





a Few Remarks on the Qualification of Directors. By the Rev. W. Hopa@son, M.A. 
“A very earnest little pamphlet. proving that third-class passengers pay best and are treated worst of all 
cceces Every railway traveller should read this book.”"—/Pub/ishers’ Circular. 


“Those lines which have adopted the new and reasonable system have gained remarkably by the change. 
eeeces We a ivise directors to go on reforming boldly, to give the *common people’ better carriages, more comforts, 
kinder consideration, and low fares, with good and swift service." —Duily Telegraph. 


In a few days, price One Shilling. 


By ALEXANDER STRAHAN. 
*,* Reprinted, with numerous additions, from the Contemporary Review. 


CHANGE of AIR and SCENE. A Physician's Hints about 


Doctors, Patients, Hygiene, and Society; with Notes of Excursions for Health in the Pyrenees and amongat 
the Watering-places of Frauce (inland and seaward), Switzerland, Corsica, and the Mediterranean. From 
the French of Dr. ALPHONSE DONNE. Large post Svo, extra cloth, gilt, 9s. (Ready. 


SIX PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS, 1850-1872. Annotated by 


W. G. Brooke, M.A., Barr'ster-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 9s. [Just out, 
1. Gorham r. Bishop of Exeter—.2 Westerton v. Liddell—3. Williams v. Bishop of Salisbury, and Wilsom 
v. Fendal—4. Martin v. Mackonochio—5. Hibbert cv. Purchas—6. Sheppard v. Bennett. 


THOUGHTS for the TIMES. By the Rev. HR. Haweis, MA. 


Author of “ Music and Morals,” &&. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 64. (Ready. 


LIVES of ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS: I—STEPHEN 


LANGTON. By C. Epmunp Mavunice. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (Ready. 
Just published, price 5s. 


CAVALRY FIELD DUTY. By Major-General Von Mirus. Trans- 


lated from the German by Captain FRANK S. RUSSELL, 14th King’s Hussars. This is the text-book of in- 
struction in the German Cavalry, and comprises all the details connected with the Military Duties of Cavalry 
Soldiers on Service. The translation is made from a New Edition, which contains the modifications intro- 
duced consequent on the experiences of the late war. 





HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, London. 








SAMUEL TINSLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW STORY of ENGLISH VILLAGE and FARM LIFE. 


GRAYWORTH : a Story of Country Life. 3 vols. (This day. 


“Carey Hazelwood has a keen eye for character, and can write well. The contrast between the practical an® 
the ideal life, as exemplified in the characters of Dr. Perry aud Mr. Benson, the over-conscientious curate, is 


admirably drawn.”"—£raminer. 


SONS of DIVES: a Novel. 2 vols. 


“ A well-principled and natural story.”"—Athenx um. 


BETWEEN TWO LOVES : a Novel. 








[This day. 


By Robert J. Griffiths, LL.D. 


(Now ready. 


BUILDING UPON SAND: a Novel. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. | 7 


The D'EYNCOURTS of FAIRLEIGH. By Thomas Rowland-Skemp. 


NO FATHERLAND. By Madame von Oppen. 2 vols. 


“ The story is amusing, and repays persual."—Public Opinion, 


[Now ready. 





NOTICE.—Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette by P. SKELTON, 
price Four Shillings, post free. 


The MISTRESS of LANGDALE HALL; a Romance of the West 


Riding. By Rosa MACKENZIE K-TTLe. 
“The most careful mother need not hesitate to place it at once in the hands of the most unsophisticated 
daughter. As regards the publisher, we can honestly say that the type is clear, aud the book well got up in 


every way.” —Athenwuin. 
“It is interesting, and very pleasantly written, and, for the sake of both author and publisher, we cordially 


wish it the reception it deserves.”"—Saturday Review. 
“+The Mistress of Langdale Hall’ is a bright aud attractive story which can be read from beginning to end 


with pleasure. It is written throughout with care and good taste.”"—Dai/y News. 
“There is a naturalness in this novel, published in accordance with Mr. Tinsley's very wholesome one-volume 


system, which will attract many quiet readers.”"—Spectator. 
NEW and AMUSING STORY, uniform with “LANGDALE HALL” 


On the 28th inst., in 1 vol. crown 8vo (aniform with ‘The Mistress of Langdale Hall’) , containing about 690 
pages clearly priated, and Thirteen Full-Page Illustrations by WALLIS MACKAY, price 4s, post free, 


PUTTYPUT’S PROTEGEE; or, Road, Rail, and River. A Humorous 


Story, in Three Books. By HENKY GeoRGE CHURCHILL, 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, Southampton Street, Strand. 





CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 
Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters, 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
PRESENT PRICES OF LONG-CLOTH SHIRTS: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt); 6 for 503 (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality> 
NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS. 


C O.’s 


W M. YOUNGER AND 
ALES ARE OF THE HIGHEST PURITY, 
POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING PROPERTIES, AND AXE 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. 
Sparkling, Refreshing, and Nourishing. 
To be had of the principal Retailers. Observe Trade Marks, as other Brands are frequently substituted 
us: EDINBURGH. EsTABLISHED 1749. Lonvon Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E 
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WEAR ROLLING 
COMPANY (LIMITED), 


THE 


MILLS AND IRONWORKS 


ES 


SUNDERLAND. 





CAPITAL, £350,000, IN 35,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH. 





Payable £1 per Share on 
£2 


” 

9 
* ” 
£2 jn 


application. 
allotment. 

15th October, 1872. 
Ist December, 1872. 


Farther calls will be made as required, but at intervals of not less than three months. 
Shareholders paying up Shares in full will be credited with interest at 5 per cent. on the amount paid in advance. 
If no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in full. 





DIRECTORS. 


E. T. GOURLEY, Esq., M-P., Sunderland. 


IVOR MURRAY, Esq., M.D., F.R.S.E., The Knowle, Brenchley. 
JOHN F. NORWOOD, Esq. (of Messrs. C. M. Norwood and Co., Hull). 


T. R. OSWALD, Esq., Sunderland. 


THOMAS SPENCER, Esq., Director of the Lydney and Wigpool Iron Ore Company (Limited). 
(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS. 
The UNION BANK of LONDON, Princes Street, London. 
Messrs. WOODS and CO., Neweastle-on-Tyne, Sunderland, and Branches. 
NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND, Edinburgh and Glasgow, and Branches. 


Soricrrors. 
Messrs. MINET, SMITH, SON, and HARVIE, 3 and 6 New Broad Street, London, E.C. 
AvDITORS. 


Messrs, DELOITTE, DEVER, HOLLEBONE, and GRIFFITHS, 4 Lothbury, London. 


ACCOUNTANTS. 
Messrs. MONKHOUSE, GODDARD, MILLER, and CO., Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


Secretary (pro tem.)—R. EATON JAMES, Esq. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES. BS ? 3 
75 GRESHAM HOUSE, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON; AND AT THE WORKS, HYLTON, SUNDERLAND. 


This Company is formed for the purpose of acquiring the large and | 163,000 tons of iron ships, in the construction of which about 80,000 


extensive Ironworks of Messrs. Oswald and Co., known hitherto as the 
* Wear Rolling Mills,” and for the purpose of carrying on the business 
of iron masters and iron manufacturers, 

The works are in active operation, and advantageously situated on the 
banks of the River Wear, near Sunderland, and will be in direct com- 
munication by railway with all parts of the kingdom, it is expected, by 
‘the end of tho present year. 

The property is freehold, and comprises an area of about thirty-six 
acres, of which the Ironworks cover about twenty-four acres, and the 
remainder is allotted for workmen’s dwellings. Thero is ample un- 
covered ground for an extension of the works, 

Tho properties have been inspected and valued by Messrs. Wm. Bird 
and Co., of London, from whose report (with a plan) the following is an 
oxtract :— 

“The mills and forges were commenced in April, 1870, and although 
#0 far completed as to be at work and able to turn out 1,000 tons of 
shipbuilding iron, boiler plate, and merchant bars per week, their con- 
struction is still proceeding. 

“The works have been admirably designed and arranged ; they are 
roomy and airy, in excellent order, of the most modern construction 
with lofty iron roofs, and the machinery is capable of turning out ship- 
builders’ and boilor makers’ iron of the largest current sizes, lengths, 
and weights. 

“A schedule of the engines and machinery is annexed, likewise a 
plan of the works. 

“The addition of the 23-in. mill now on the ground, and the comple- 
tion of the forge now in progress, will increase the productive power of 
the mills from 1,000 to 1,200 tons per week of the descriptions of iron 
stated above. If the manufacture of rails is substituted for that of 
angle, tee, and the larger sections of shipbuilding iron, the productive 
capacity of the mills will be raised to 1,400 or 1,500 tons per week. 

“There are few ship-plate rolling mills and forges that possess equally 
strong and heavy foundations and machinery.” 

The demand for the class of iron manufactured at these works from 
the Wear, Tyne, Tees, Humber, and Clyde is very great and increasing, 
and their position affords abundant facilities not only for this vastly 
extending business, but also for the shipment abroad, direct from the 
river or Sunderland docks. 


On the Wear there wero built from January, 1871, to June, 1872, 





tons of iron were used. 

There are no other mills for the manufacture of ship and boiler plates 
on the Wear. 

At the present moment the manufacturing profit on orders may be 
considered exceptional, but the moderate average profit of say 20s. per 
ton on 50,000 to 60,000 tons per annum (which the mills are capable of 
producing) would yield a good return on the paid-up capital. 

Tho revenues arising from cottages and the working of craft, brick- 
making, &c., are at presont about £3,000 per annum, and are increasing. 

Messrs. Wm. Bird and Co.’s valuation amounts to £307,000, but a 
contract has been entered into with Mr. T. R. Oswald (Oswald and Oo.) 
for the purchase of the whole of the above property, stock, and effects 
for only £297,000. 

The purchase money is to be paid as follows :— 


By the Company’s acceptances ........+ssesseeeerersseresees £55,000 
By instalments extending to June, 1873, as per contract 172,000 
By paid up Shares .......ssesesseveesvereees See eeeseeseoosens 70,000 

MUS. nstssececes prcoseontevessoossoeseres £297,000 


There will be no interruption to the business, which will be taken 
over by the Company as from the 29th of June, 1872. 

Valuable contracts for the supply of raw material, mado by Messrs. 
Oswald and Co., will be transferred to the new Company on advantageous 
terms; and sales’ contracts (which are few) credited with any difference 
in prices between them and the market price on the 29th June, 1872. 

The only contract entered into on behalf of the Companyis a contract 
dated the 6th day of August, 1872, and made between T. R. Oswald, 
Esq., therein referred to as the vendor, of the one part, and Thomas 
Spencer and J. F. Norwood, Esqs., for and on behalf of the Company, of 
the other part. A copy of the said Contract and of the Memorandum 
and Articles of Association may be seen at the Offices of the Company’s 
Solicitors, Messrs. Minet, Smith, Son, and Harvie, 3 and 6 New Broad 
Street, London. 

No promotion-money has been or will be paid, and the purchase- 
money includes every expense touching the formation of the Company 
to the date of tho incorporation thereof. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares can be procured of 
the Bankers, Solicitors, and Auditors, and also at the offices of dite. 
Company, where every information may be obtained. 
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